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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ROM one end of the land to the 

other there is a call for a na- 

tional defense. National de- 

fense means men and money, 

ourselves and our money, 
personal service and higher taxes (unless, 
perhaps, we shall find the courage to abol- 
ish the pork barrel). 

There is no short cut to an adequate 
army. A standing army of professional 
soldiers is a fine nucleus, a good police 
force, but under modern conditions no 
country can afford to hire enough regulars 
to defend itself. We must have citizen 
soldiers and they must give their time to 
be trained. 

There is no short cut to an adequate 
navy. It would be fortunate for us if a 
fleet of submarines were all that were 
necessary, for they are comparatively inex- 
pensive. But if we relied on them we 
could be cut off from the outside world 
even as Germany is now. If we are to 
have an adequate Navy we must be willing 
to pay for it. 

Let us realize just what adequate na- 
tional defense means—personal service 
and greater expenditures—and then let us 
show that we really appreciate our citizen- 
ship in the United States by doing our full 
duty toward its defense. 

There is no reason to be stampedea 
into military training as an end in itself. 
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There is no reason to fashion armies on a 
scale out of keeping with what any possible 
enemy can bring across the ocean, for we 
are talking of defense, not of aggression. 

On the other hand an unnecessary fear 
of the word “‘militarism,”’ a belief that even 
universal military service is un-American 
or contrary to the spirit of a democracy, a 
feeling that volunteer armies are essentially 
Anglo-Saxon—none of these things is 
founded on historical fact. 

The danger of tyranny from a trained 
citizen army is no greater than from a 
mercenary army like our regulars or the 
British army in peace times. Compulsory 
military service is not essentially un- 
American. It was adopted in principle 
by the Continental Congress in 1778 and 
was actually put in practice by the Con- 
federacy. Such service is not contrary to 
the spirit of democracies, for it is in use in 
France and Switzerland. Nor do Anglo- 
Saxon states necessarily depend mainly 
upon the voluntary system: witness New 
Zealand and Australia. 

We are, then, free to adopt any plan of 
national self-defense that seems to us to be 
adequate. We can get men to take the 
necessary military training as volunteers, 
or make it a compulsory part of a citizen’s 
duty. Any method is open to us that will 
bring the desired result. But we must 
have the result. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


HERE is much talk in certain cir- 

cles that the present war is a war 

of autocracy against democracy, 
and this leads many people to believe that 
the Allies are fighting our battles—a phrase 
which insinuates that our neutrality gives 
us somewhat the position of a shirker. 

How far is this true? To begin with, 
is this a war of autocracy against democ- 
racy? On the one side Germany and 
Austria are certainly autocracies. Eng- 
land, France, and Italy are essentially dem- 
ocracies. But Russia, of course, belongs 
to the other category. But despite this, 
it is certain that an Allied victory would 
tend to put the democratic forces in Ger- 
many and Austria in control, and that a 
Teutonic victory would mean autocracy 
wherever the Germans could succeed in 
imposing their kultur. It is, then, essen- 
tially a struggle between autocracy and 
democracy. 

Does it follow that the Allies are fighting 
our battles? This much is true: auto- 
cratic governments like those of Germany 
and Austria can prepare for war and start 
war suddenly. They are well fixed, there- 
fore, to make offensive war. A dem- 
ocracy, on the other hand, can prepare for 
war only after thorough and open discus- 
sion, and democracies consistently refuse to 
prepare for anything but defense. 

It is not conceivable that a French 
Administration would plan to start a war 
against Germany, because it would lose 
office before it could declare an unpro- 
voked war. It is not conceivable that 
either party in England would deliberately 
start an unprovoked war against Germany, 
for such a move would cause the loss of 
the control of Parliament. But the Teu- 
tonic kaisers have power over their govern- 
ments which enables them to start wars 
without the risk of being thrown out of 
office. It is true, then, that an Allied vic- 


tory would tend to abolish the dangerous 
autocracies, and a Teutonic victory would 
strengthen the war makers of the world,— 
which would be a disadvantage to us. 

The existence of autocracies is a menace 
to the world’s peace. 
affect us? 


How does this 
Russia is an autocracy, but 
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Russia holds no menace for us, for her 
abilities at sea are small and her ambitions 
in the East and Far East are so great 
that she would have no object in envying 
us anything we possess. Austria, too, 
though having a government that is capa- 
ble of anything from forgery, as in the 
Friedjung trial, to starting a world-wide 
war, does not disturb us. Germany has a 
government which in the last fifty-five 
years has deliberately started three aggres- 
sive wars and pushed Austria into beginning 
a fourth. We have Bismarck’s testimony 
for the first three and sufficient documen- 
tary evidence for the fourth. Along with 
this kind of a government Germany has a 
fleet larger than ours and the strongest 
army in the world. Moreover, she has 
world-wide ambitions. 

Japan, also, has an autocratic govern- 
ment. Her wars with China and Russia 
show that she is capable of picking a quar- 
rel at a convenient time and striking quick. 
Her recent demands on China show a 
disposition to take advantage of a neigh- 
bor’s weakness. Japan has an army in- 
finitely stronger than ours and a navy 
not much smaller, and her progressive 
programme of building for the next four 
years incluces four superdreadnaughts, 
twenty-four destroyers, two scout ships, 
eight submarines, and an aero depot ship. 
We have islands in the area in which Japan 
would like to be dominant, and we have 
offended the Japanese by our racial feeling 
against them. 

If we have little to fear from the democ- 
racies of the world because they prepare 
only for defense and because they give 
long warning in talk before they can go 
into offensive action, we are for other 
reasons in a position of relatively little dan- 
ger from the autocracies of the world ex- 
cept perhaps two: Germany and Japan. 
One is on one side of the present war, the 
other on the other. Of the two, of course, 
Germany is the more dangerous, and she is 
allied entirely with autocratic governments. 
Japan is of itself less formidable and is 
allied with countries which we feel would 
not back any Japanese moves against us. 

If, therefore, we should wish to take a 
purely cynical view of the situation we 
might accept the opinion that the Allies are 
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III. MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE IN CONGRESS 
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IV. MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE IN CONGRESS 
SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, OF OREGON, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COM- 
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fighting our battles and join them in trying 
to defeat Germany, justifying the action 
on the ground that if Germany were not 
defeated she might attack us later. That 
justification would rank on a par with the 


German reasons for violating Belgian 
neutrality. As a decent democracy, of 


course, we cannot act on such principles. 

We could properly go to war on account 
of actual German injuries to us, but not 
on account of possible future injuries. 
One of the great values of democracy to 
civilization is that it has a strong tendency 
to prevent such premeditated preparation 
for aggressive war as preceded the Prus- 
sian declarations against Austria in 1866, 
against France in 1870, and the German 
move against the Allies in 1914. 

On the other hand, one of the greatest 
dangers of democratic civilization is that 
it will not be ready to resist the sudden 
onslaught of prepared autocracy. By the 
persevering efforts of a few men France 
was prepared in this great emergency, but 
even a little less preparation would have 
been fatal. England was magnificently 
prepared at sea but very poorly prepared 
on land. Italy, too, was unready and had 
to wait. While the Italians and British 
prepared under cover of the French de- 
fenses the other ally, Russia, lost a king- 
dom and a million men, and Gallipoli, 
which might have been taken bloodlessly 
by an Allied army in the fall of 1914, costs 
thousands of lives a year later. 

Nor do we have to look abroad to find 
the blood toll of unreadiness. There is 
proof enough in our own past—proof so 
painful that our historians have omitted 
it or glossed it over. But it can be seen 
in illuminating and sanguine detail in such 
authoritative works as Upton’s “ Military 
Policy of the United States” or Frederic 
Huidekoper’s ‘‘ The Military Unprepared- 
ness of the United States.” 

The events of the last two years cannot 
help but fix more firmly than ever in the 
American mind that the future of civiliza- 
tion lies in democracy, and fix indelibly, 
also, the somewhat newer conception to 
us that so long as there are irresponsible 
autocracies in the world democracy must 
be thoroughly able to defend itself at a 
moment’s notice. 
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CLOSING THE “ARABIC” 
INCIDENT 


HE attack of the submarine was 

undertaken against the instructions 

issued to the commander. The 
Imperial Government regrets and dis- 
avows this act, and has notified Com- 
mander Schneider accordingly.” 

“Under these circumstances my Gov- 
ernment is prepared to pay an indemnity 
for American lives which, to its deep regret, 
have been lost on the Arabic.” 

In these words the German Ambassador 
disavows for his Government the sinking 
of the Arabic. 

We have passed the acute crisis which 
that incident caused. 

The Arabic disavowal is a guarantee 
for the future. It does not take account 
of the past —the Lusitania. Neverthe- 
less, it is in itself a very great diplo- 
matic success. 

Whether or not the willingness of the 
German Government to make the dis- 
avowal was affected by its submarine 
losses does not alter the disavowal from 
our point of view. We are not concerned 
with the German Government’s motives 
but with its acts. If it is more convenient 
for the German Government to have its 
Ambassador here frame the disavowal 
rather than have it sent from Berlin, as 
were other communications, it is no con- 
cern of ours, though we are glad of it, 
for we had come to believe that the Ger- 
man Foreign Office could not, even with 
the best intent, write a note to the United 
States that would not offend. What we 
wanted in the Arabic case was a dis- 
avowal and an indemnity. We have the 
disavowal and the promise of the in- 
demnity. The President and Secretary 
Lansing are to be congratulated — and 
Ambassador Bernstorff. 

Germany now admits that American 
ships have a right to sail through the war 
zone without danger of molestation, that 
American ships carrying conditional con- 
traband are not to be sunk, that American 
citizens, even when traveling on merchant 
v ssels of belligerents, are not to be put in 
danger—and these are the rights for which 
our Government contended. 
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FREEDOM AND THE LOAN 


HE Allies have floated their loan 

in the United States, the rate of 

exchange has been steadied thereby, 
and this steadying of the rate of exchange 
has helped maintain our markets abroad 
for cotton, wheat, cattle, general manu- 
factures, and munitions. 

This loan will be a long-remembered 
incident in national finance, for it is the 
first great foreign loan ever placed in this 
country. It is the first time that our 
citizens have had European- government 
securities offered them with the interest 
payable in this country in our currency. 
It is a most dramatic acceptance of the 
dollar exchange. It is the first time that 
Great Britain has floated a loan in a foreign 
country and it is one of very few loans in 
this country that have been offered to the 
public without syndicate profits. The only 
charge made was a charge of one-fourth of 
one per cent. for expenses. 

The United States financially had come 
to be in the position of a bank with its 
treasury full of money and no borrowers. 
Then came Great Britain and France, the 
two best foreign credits in the world, and 
asked us to lend them $500,000,000 at a very 
favorable rate. 

The United States commercially had 
come to be in the position of a manufac- 
turer who had lost one good customer and 
whose other two best customers began to 
lack the kind of credit to which he was 
accustomed. Then came the loan and 
furnished these two customers with credit 
in this country. 

Fundamentally the loan is beneficial to 
the United States. 


II, 


It is likewise fundamentally beneficial 
to the Allies. 

Certain German sympathizers here en- 
deavored to block the loan because it was 
helpful to the Allies, despite the fact 
that it was helpful to the United States 
also. This is putting the Fatherland 
above the Union. 

A German savings bank threatened to 
withdraw its deposits from any trust 
company that subscribed to the loan. A 


threat of this kind based upon the fact 
that the loan was insecure and might 
bring disaster on the trust company would 
be proper enough. But an attempt at a 
financial boycott in the interests of Ger- 
many is not tolerable in a free country. 
Moreover, such practices are likely to recoil 
against their originators, for the men who 
sell wheat, cotton, manufactures, and 
munitions know that attempts to block the 
loan are attempts to curtail their markets. 

In addition to the Germans who opposed 
the loan because they prefer the Father- 
land to the United States there are senti- 
mentalists like Mr. Henry Ford who think 
to oppose it because it may furnish credit 
for the purchase of munitions of war. 

Mr. Ford is quoted as saying: “If I find 
any of the banks in which my company or 
myself have deposits taking part in the 
loan | will immediately close our accounts.” 

It is doubtful if Mr. Ford thought this 
idea out thoroughly before making such a 
statement. A few parallel propositions 
may make it plainer: 

Suppose the Steel Corporation were to 
announce that it would not deal with any 
bank that had a Democratic director. 

Suppose Mr. Carnegie were to withdraw 
all funds from any institutions some of 
whose officers believe in woman suffrage. 

Mr. Ford would probably see in these 
attempts an effort to buy men’s opinions 
by an unjustifiable use of money. He 
would be right, and his plan is in the same 
category. 

This is a country in which it is not con- 
sidered proper for one man to try to buy 
and control the consciences of other people. 





A GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL 
ADVANCE 


HERE are events in the passing 

show that do not stir the present 

imagination which will grow in 
proportion as time goes on. Perhaps th2 
least appreciated recent achievement of 
solid and enduring worth is the work of the 
New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. No one supposes it to be a perfect 
instrument or that it is free from defects. 
But it has one constructive provision in 
it which will make it stand out in the con- 
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stitutional history of the country. It con- 
tains the doctrine of direct responsibility. 

A hundred and fifty years ago our 
forefathers had a very real dread of 
tyranny and also a profound distrust of 
the dangers of graft and dishonesty in 
government. An even casual study of 
political events of that time will show that 
their distrust was well founded. To avoid 
tyranny and dishonesty they arranged our 
governmental machinery so that it did 
not give absolute power to any one man, or 
group of men. Two houses of Congress 
check one another and both check the 
President; the President, in turn, through 
the veto power, checks both branches of 
the legislature; the Senate, through its 
power of approving appointments and 
treaties, checks the President in civil ad- 
ministration and in the control of our 
foreign relations. 

Since that time the danger of tyranny has 
largely passed and our political conditions 
have much improved. Moreover, the busi- 
ness of government is far greater than it 
used to be. As this strain grows effici- 
ency becomes more and more necessary. 
And at last, somewhat reluctantly, we are 
forced to admit that efficiency is impossible 
under our old system of checks and bal- 
ances, for under it no one can put a finger 
on the man responsible for success or failure. 

To make our officials efficient they must 
have both power and responsibility. By 
withholding unchecked power from any 
one official, we possibly prevent that 
official from doing harm; on the other hand, 
we prevent him from doing good. Modern 
business proceeds on the directly opposite 
principle. It gives a responsible head 
absolute power to run the organization and 
then holds that head to a strict account- 
ability for results. 

If this idea is common sense as applied 
to private business, why should it not suc- 
ceed as applied to public business? That 
is the question which the makers of the 
new constitution for New York asked them- 
selves. Until the meeting of this conven- 
tion, no state has attempted to introduce 
this conception of esponsible government 
into its fundamental law. That is what 
makes this new New York constitution a 
document of the utmost importance. It 
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is the first constitution ever framed in this 


country containing a provision for a 
budget. It is the first to provide that some 


official shall assume definite responsibility 
for the administration expenditures of the 
state. 

Necessity produces most political re- 
forms and necessity has produced this 
important one in New York. 

Under the revised constitution the 
governor, on or before February 1st, must 
submit to the legislature a budget contain- 
ing a complete plan of proposed expendi- 
tures. He must also submit details as to 
revenue, and a proposed legislative pro- 
gramme for raising the money required. 
He has the right to appear before the legis- 
lature and explain and defend his financial 
programme. The legislature can secure 
his presence for this purpose at any time. 
The law makers cannot increase the 
budget or any of its items: they can, 
however, reduce or wholly reject them. 
Under such a constitution no governor 
could take refuge for the wastes of his 
administration among the indistinguishable 
responsibilities of different legislators, and 
these legislators could not succeed in pro- 
moting wasteful projects, for the governor 
would know that whatever was _ passed 
would be held up against him. 

Probably New York’s proposed budget 
is not a perfect instrument; embodying a 
serious attempt, however—the first ever 
made in our state and federal systems— 
to centre responsibility for expenditures 
and so enforce efficiency in government, 
it is the greatest step forward American 
constitutionalism has taken since the 
meeting of the great convention in 1787. 


ANOTHER BANK FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA 


T A time when so much attention 
is naturally being directed toward 
the extraordinary chain of events 

that has ended in the half-billion-dollar 
Anglo-French loan, to the new and im- 
portant rdle which this Nation is destined 
henceforth to play commercially and 
financially among the nations of Europe, 
it is satisfying to see that we are also mak- 
ing substantial progress toward the estab- 
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lishment of closer business relations of the 
enduring kind with our Latin-American 
neighbors—relations of which there has 
been so much talk since the war broke out. 

Ever since we began to take serious ac- 
count of our neglected opportunities in the 
enormously rich field of the countries im- 
mediately to the south of us, the provision 
of banking and credit facilities has been 
recognized as the necessary forerunner of 
trade development there. The important 
beginning made by the National City 
Bank of New York—the first and so far 
the only institution to take advantage 
of the authority granted by the Federal 
Reserve Act for the establishment of 
branches of national banks in foreign 
countries——is well known. It now has, in 
addition to a recently acquired branch in 
Havana, Cuba, five active branches in 
South America—three in the coffee region 
of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and 
Sado Paulo, one in the Argentine at Buenos 
Aires, and one in Uruguay at Montevideo. 

To this same end of reciprocal trade 
relationship the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston has lately established connec- 
tions as agent and correspondent with the 
Banco de la Nacién, Argentina, the gov- 
ernment bank of that republic and the 
largest in South America. 

A still more recent development, and 
one of as much economic significance, has 
been the opening in New York under the 
auspices of two large private banking 
houses—Messrs. Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, and J. & W. Seligman & Company— 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
Inc. This new institution, which is ade- 
quately capitalized at $5,000,000, has 
chosen for its field of operations Central 
America and the northern republics of 
South America, where there is now rela- 
tively small need for general banking facil- 
ities, but very great need for capital to use 
in producing and marketing coffee, cacao, 
and hides, the chief articles of export from 
those countries to the United States. 

In undertaking to meet the need for such 
capital and thereby not only to reduce the 
large toll which European bankers have 
heretofore exacted from this country for 
that service but also to facilitate the open- 
ing of these new markets to the American 





manufacturer, the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas will operate through control of 
an extensive chain of agencies. Such a 
system, the management of the new bank 
points out, is better adapted to the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in its field than that 
of directly operated branches, because the 
employment of native knowledge and 
talent is perhaps the first essential to suc- 
cessful trade. 


THE SUCCESS OF WIRELESS TELE- 
PHONY 


ERHAPS the most striking aspect 
of the recent invention of long- 


distance wireless telephony is the 
codperative endeavor among men of many 
callings that was involved in the pro- 
duction of it. According to Prof. Michael 
Pupin, of Columbia University, whose own 
work was one of the many elements that 
entered into the final result, credit must 
be given not only to the engineering staff 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, headed by Mr. J. J. Carty, but 
also to Mr. Colpitts, the chief of the West- 
ern Electric Company’s research labor- 
atory and to Dr. Whitney, the head of the 
research work of the General Electric 
Company. Dr. Lee De Forest, the in- 
ventor of the De Forest system of wireless 
telegraphy, claims credit for one part of 
the mechanism. And of course, without 
the pioneer work of Mr. Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, the achievement would long have 
been deferred. 

Thus, one of the dreams of speculative 
scientists has come into reality—in the 
guise of a few seemingly simple instruments 
—through the codperative work of an 
Italian scientist and the scientific staffs of 
three American corporations. It is an 
admirable example of the fine helpfulness 
and long-visioned patience of enlightened 
business working with pure scientists to 
achieve results that gratify both equally 
and that serve the public as well. 

Both of two problems were solved be- 
fore success with either was announced. 
The first was the problem of aérial trans- 
mission of the human voice. The other 


was the problem of connecting the wireless 
Thus 


system with the existing wire lines. 
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it was made possible not only for naval 
officers at the Government wireless station 
near Washington City to talk to Mr. Carty 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard near San 
Francisco by wireless, but it was possible 
for President Vail of the telephone com- 
pany to talk from New York to Arlington 
by wire and to have his voice at Arlington 
leap from the wire into the ether and span 
the continent. This means that ultimately 
a man in Cleveland, O., will be able to talk 
to a man in London, England, and that 
the conversation will travel by wire from 
Cleveland to Sayville, Long Island, by 
wireless from Sayville to some wireless 
station near London, and from that wireless 
station to London by wire. 


PRESENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


HE New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, and other railroads are 
reporting better business than last 

year. Judge Gary reports the steel mills 
running at full capacity and fair prices and 
with satisfactory orders ahead. 

The reports from the Federal Reserve 
Districts show a hopeful tendency. There 
is no great general improvement but 
there seems to be a little more activity 
almost everywhere, and with that activity 
a stimulating confidence. Crops are good 
in the West, and cotton prices are up 
again, and the producing of war supplies 
keeps many manufacturers and others busy 
who would otherwise be idle. 

So much for the physical conditions of 
business. The stock market barometer 
of business is temporarily deranged. Specu- 
lation in the so-called war stocks has cre- 
ated a ‘“‘boom’”’ in Wall Street. Some people 
have made fortunes in the speculation, 
many people have made money, a few 
have lost, and many more can assuredly 
look forward to losses, for the public never 
yet participated in a boom of this nature 
without being left holding the bag when 
the boom was over. 

But though as investors and workers 
at one trade or another in this great 
land we need give little heed to the gyra- 
tions of the war stocks, there is ample 
reason for us to pursue our accustomed 





activities with reasoned confidence. Those 
of us who sell our services or our products 
here at home have no reason to hesitate. 
The public here has money to buy. Those 
of us who sell our products to the Allied 
nations can work with a renewed confi- 
dence now that the loan has strengthened 
their credit here. Those of us who sell in 
South America and in the East must do so 
with confidence, for this is our opportunity 
to make friends and markets to increase 
our prosperity in the future. 

The last year and a half has been a time 
of opportunity for men of courage and 
ability, for the shock of changing circum- 
stances takes many of the timid out of the 
race. The foundations of most large 
successes are made in times of disturbance. 
In such times men develop a stride that 
carries them far in the easier times that 
follow. In those easier times when almost 
every one can succeed are bred the germs 
of disaster. But now is the time to build 
courageously and well for the future. 








PLAYING WITH THE TARIFF 


HERE is again being revised the 

old and commendable project for 

a non-political tariff commission 
to which, after the manner of the times, 
the word “scientific” is attached. 

It is admitted on all sides that the com- 
mittees of Congress which frame the tariff 
schedules do not have time to find out the 
facts on which to base their recommenda- 
tions. It seems wise, therefore, to have a 
permanent tariff commission to find out 
the facts. 

Under the present system Congress 
makes up its mind whether it wants a 
revenue tariff or a protective tariff, and 
then tries itself to write a bill that will 
carry out the policy wanted. Congress 
is and must remain the body that decides 
on what kind of a tariff we are to have. 
But that being decided, Congress can 
come much nearer getting what it wants 
by having experts translate its general 
programme into a specific bill. These 
experts might form a permanent. tariff 
commission or they might form a part of 
the Department of Commerce, or they 
might be the members of the Trade Com- 
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mission. Any of these agencies could do 
the work for Congress better than Con- 
gress can do it for itself. 

If Congress would use any of these 
agencies tariff legislation would be greatly 
improved. But whichever agency were 
used would have to follow Congressional 
instructions and at one time devise rates 
for revenue only and at other times for 
protection. Our tariff policy would change 
just as often as it does now, but each 
change would be the intelligent working 
out of whatever policy was for the mo- 
ment being pursued. 

This plan could work as well for a low 
tariff as it would for a high tariff. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is good 
reason to believe that the tariff commis- 
sion plan is being agitated chiefly by 
believers in high protection. The evils 
of the protective tariff as passed by Con- 
gress received such wholesale public con- 
demnation that the protectionists are 
looking for another way to get their meas- 
ures adopted. 

This fact ought not to drive any low tariff 
advocate to oppose the idea of relieving 
Congress of the details of schedule-making. 
It ought, however, to make them particu- 
larly wary of the wording of any bill osten- 
sibly designed for this purpose. 


I] 


Along with the non-partisan “scientific”’ 
programme there is a constantly expressed 
dread of a flood of European goods that 
will swamp us and a cry for some protec- 
tion against this menace. 

The theory is that wasting a nation’s 
capital, ruining its markets, and killing its 
men make it a more dangerous competitor, 
because in its reduced condition it will be 
willing to accept any profit however small 
and its labor will be willing to work for 
minimum wages. 

On the other hand European labor may 
prefer emigration to starvation wages, so 
that labor may be increasingly scarce. 
Capital is likely to be scarce and taxes 
are certain to be high. Perhaps all the 
advantages are not with the warring na- 
tions. It is even reasonably probable that 
were we fighting and were Europe at peace 
those who now cry for protection against 


the competition to come from the present 
belligerents would then be crying for pro- 
tection against the competition of coun- 
tries undisturbed by war. 

Yet we should not let our discounting of 
the constant howl for help and protection 
blind us to a real and unfair hardship to 
which some of our industries are exposed. 
We have laws in this country against mono- 
polies and unfair practices: In certain other 
countries the governments encourage and 
enforce monopolies and unfair practices, 
and these foreign monopolies use unfair 
means against our producers and in the 
long run to the detriment of our consumers. 
We should stringently prevent these abuses 
by foreign companies which we will not 
tolerate in domestic corporations. 


THE EARLY BUYER GETS THE BEST 
CHOICE 


cent. of the Christmas presents in 
the country are bought. The pleas- 
ure of buying and the likelihood of buying 
what will give real pleasure grow progres- 
sively less the nearer to Christmas it gets. 

The movement foi earlier Christmas 
shopping originated several years ago in 
the humane desire to relieve in some 
measure the oftentimes cruel pressure of 
work on the girls who serve behind the 
counters during the week or two before the 
holiday. It has wisely received the sup- 
port of the merchants, because they have 
realized the losses they have suffered 
through carelessness and haste in the con- 
fusion of their crowded stores. And many 
purchasers have coGperated because they 
have discovered the satisfaction that comes 
of unhurried selection from stocks of goods 
that have not been depleted of the choic- 
est articles. 

Nevertheless, there is still room for 
extensions of the efficient and gracious 
custom of early shopping. The wise 
thing to do is to buy between the first of 
November and the 15th, when the Christ- 
mas stocks are new and the salesmen 
and women untired and when the crowd 
of shoppers is not hampering. And this is 
a good year to buy Christmas presents 
generously and wisely. 


|: THE next fifty-five days 95 per 
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DIVIDING THE RISKS IN INVESTMENT 


Every month the Wor_p’s Work will publish in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom 


MAN with whom the editor of 
this department has had oc- 
casfon to discuss questions of 
many kinds pertaining to the 
employment of money in the 

security markets was talking the other day 
about “the inevitable percentage of the un- 
foreseeable” in investment. 

To illustrate, he drew upon his own wide 
personal experience, and related some in- 
stances involving several of what he called 
“preferred classes’’ of investments, in which 
the unforeseeable had come to pass in most 
unusual ways. His illustrations are given 
here for the benefit of those of more limited 
experience who are apt so frequently to be- 
come impatient, and even discouraged, 
upon finding competent authority in- 
variably unwilling to put the stamp of 
absolute security on any single investment. 

For his first illustration, this investor 
took the case of a certain street railroad 
bond, which he explained was one of an 
underlying issue of a company operating in 
one of the large cities of the country. It 
had originally been brought out by an in- 
vestment banking house that is numbered 
among the most conservative and the most 
loyal toclients. The property on which the 
bonds were secured, he said, had for many 
years been a profitable one, earning a wide 
margin over its fixed charges. But trouble 
arose between the city and the company 
concerning the franchise, which was held by 
the company to be perpetual, but by the 
city to have expired, with the result that 
the company had been ordered to vacate 
the city streets. A legal fight, now being 
carried on in the United States courts, had, 
of cOurse, ensued, and meanwhile the 
company had found it necessary to with- 
hold the bond interest leaving the bond- 
holders without any immediate prospect of 
redress. | 

In short, here was a bond, secured by a 
thoroughly tested and successful public 


service property, brought out in good faith 
by one of the best firms of investment 
specialists and under the best legal advice, 
defaulting because of an element which 
could hardly be guarded against, abso- 
lutely, if the business were to be done all 
over again. 

A bond secured by natural resources was 
taken for the second illustration. The 
security in this instance was a valuable coal 
property, appraised by experts at more 
than twice the total issue of bonds, and in 
active operation, with a comfortable margin 
of earnings at the time the bonds were 
issued and sold. The property was located, 
however, as the investor explained, on a 
railroad which had subsequently failed and 
passed into the hands of a road affiliated 
with coal mining interests hostile to the in- 
dependent mines. This resulted in such 
poor railroad service to the mines of the 
company that issued the bonds in question 
that it failed to carry out its contracts and 
was forced to default. The property was 
in due time bought in by the bondholders at 
foreclosure sale, and had recently been sold 
for less than fifty cents on the dollar, pay- 
able in other bonds the value of which was 
problematical. 

The reasons entering into this failure, the 
investor said, appeared to have been un- 
avoidable, because no one could have fore- 
seen the failure of the railroad and its effect 
upon the coal company’s business. Noth- 
ing was wrong with the property itself. 

The third illustration gave the following 
brief account of the history of a certain 
issue of bonds put out by a railroad that 
was a “feeder” to one of the great trans- 
continentals: 

The smaller road had prospered from the 
beginning and had been extended until the 
bonds in question, being part of the first 
mortgage issue, represented only about 
$6,000 a mile, and there were junior to them 
about $34,000 per mile of refunding bonds, 
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preferred stock, and notes. So that, when 
the road went into the hands of receivers 
because of certain legal difficulties, the first 
mortgage bondholders felt well protected. 
It became necessary, however, for them to 
form a protective committee to protest 
against the issuance of receivers’ certificates 
to such an amount that the actual equity 
for the first mortgage seemed in great dan- 
ger of being largely decreased, and the real 
security of the bonds seriously impaired. 
Two years had been spent by the protective 
committee in trying to defeat the action of 
the junior security holders, and although it 
had met with at least temporary success in 
procuring payment of past-due interest, the 
bondholders had had to pay out of their 
own pockets an assessment for the com- 
mittee’s services, and the market price of 
the bonds had become greatly depressed. 
It seemed likely, moreover, that the diffi- 
culty might come up again at any moment. 

For the fourth illustration, the investor 
took the case of a drainage district bond. 
This was one of an issue authorized by 
statute in one of the Middle Western states, 
and the protection for the bondholders had 
been vouched for by eminent counsel. But 
it had been discovered later that there was 
a flaw in that part of the statute making 
provision for the taxing power, and the bond 
had defaulted and had been finally repudi- 
ated bythe district, not at all because of any 
deficiency in intrinsic security but merely 
because of the legal technicality. 





It must, of course, be emphasized, as this 
investor was careful to point out, that such 
cases as these are much too isolated to be 
weighty considerations in connection with 
the average bond offering. But they have 
an abundance of genuine significance for 
two reasons: First, because they illustrate 
very concretely the kind of hidden dangers 
for which the strong, conservative banking 
houses make it their business to hunt with 
skill and patience before offering their 
securities to the public, and against which 
they succeed, fortunately, in guarding their 
clients with a degree of effectiveness difficult 
to appreciate, even in the light of the vast 
extent of their investment transactions. 
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And second, because they demonstrate so 
clearly that the investor can obtain nothing 
like real protection in the long run unless he 
diversifies his holding of securities in such a 
way and to such an extent that, if any one 
or more goes wrong, he can depend upon 
the others. 

In studying the various phases of the 
principle of diversification, the man who 
referred to the foregoing cases as demon- 
strating the necessity for its practical 
application had turned eventually to the 
field of mortgage investment. Continuing 
the story of his experiences, he said his 
interest in that type of securities had first 
been aroused through having noticed the 
statement repeatedly made by certain 
houses in the farm mortgage business that 
no investor had ever suffered loss on any of 
their offerings. 

In the light of his experience up to that 
time, he said, such a statement had at first 
appeared so surprising as to lead him to dis- 
credit the houses making it. But he had 
found upon investigation that there were a 
good many that could rightly lay claim to 
such a record—and for a reason which he 
ventured to say was, perhaps, not fully 
appreciated. He explained, for example, 
that he had discovered this was not be- 
cause farm mortgages did not go wrong in 
some cases, just as other investments; but 
rather because the unit of the farm mort- 
gage was so small on the average that in 
cases of trouble the responsible houses were 
able to step in and themselves assume the 
“nursing” with little or no risk of loss. 

The result was, as he had observed it, 
that investors who were clients of such 
houses were usually relieved of any mort- 
gages that happened to default, and were 
not as a rule subjected to the experience of 
having actually to deal with embarrassed or 
procrastinating debtors. 

It is undoubtedly due to the growing 
appreciation of this fact that mortgages are 
being included nowadays so much more 
often than formerly in almost every com- 
bination of securities by individual in- 
vestors who seek, as they should, to carry 
out the idea of distribution of risks to its 
most effective limits. 






























YOUR GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


HE Worwp’s Work publishes each month one or more editorial articles about the 


activities of the Federal Government. 


These articles are written by a member of the 


editorial staff in Washington who keeps in close and constant Aouch with the men and 


measures of which he writes. 


The Washington Office (in the Munsey Building) will also answer readers’ questions 
about the work of any depariment of the Government. 


HE Navy Department is or- 
ganized on a system of checks 
and balances. Before Secre- 
tary Meyer’s time—that is, up 
to 1909—the department con- 

sisted of eight bureaus of equal precedence, 
the only co6rdinating head being the Secre- 
tary. In making decisions the latter was 
often unable to discriminate between good 
and bad advice, while at the same time 
unable himself to initiate constructive tech- 
nical measures which concern the Navy asa 
whole. Since no bureau is charged with 
responsibility for the efficiency of the 
whole department none, accordingly, had 
a comprehensive vision, and the tendency 
was to build up eight small, semi- 
independent Navy Departments, all re- 
garding each other apprehensively when 
not actually at loggerheads. 

Until the incoming of the present Ad- 
ministration there had been eight of these 
semi-independent little kingdoms, but now 
that the Bureau of Equipment has been 
done away with seven remain, with self- 
evident jurisdictions as follows: Yards and 
Docks, Navigation, Ordnance, Construction 
and Repair, Steam Engineering, Supplies 
and Accounts, and Medicine and Surgery. 

The chiefs of these bureaus are free to 
issue orders concerning the work in their 
separate spheres provided only such work 
is not of a character to “alter the military 
characteristics of any ship.””’ When such 
characteristics are affected the matter must 
be referred to the recently created Chief 
of Operations and by him brought to the 
attention of the Secretary. 


Admiral Blue, who heads the Bureau of 
Navigation, has a good deal more under his 
charge than would appear from his title. 


‘ For example, he looks after the upkeep and 


operation of the Naval Academy at An- 


_napolis and the Naval War College at 


Newport; enlistments, assignments to duty, 
and discharge of all enlisted persons; and 
the operation of the radio service and the 
naval militia. If an officer wants to go on 
leave he has to make application therefor 
through the Bureau of Navigation, and 
every officer in the service gets the orders 
of the Secretary through the same source. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
corresponds to the Quartermaster Corps 
in the Army, and Paymaster-General 
Samuel McGowan is the General Aleshire 
of the Navy, having under his charge the 
purchase, storage, and issue of all supplies 
for the naval establishment. The other 
bureaus make requisitions, but General 
McGowan does most of the buying. 

Under Secretary Daniels the department 
has recently been reorganized so as to do 
away with the four divisions. And with 
the divisions have passed away Mr. 
Meyer’s four “Aides,” although a portion of 
the former duties of the Aides for personnel 
and material is still perpetuated in the 
offices of the two captains serving under 
Admiral Benson, the Chief of Opera- 
tions. 

This is more than a change in termin- 
ology: it is a change in system. All the 
bureaus are now directly under the Secre- 
tary or Acting Secretary in all matters 
pertaining to their respective bureau 
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activities. But when it comes to a ques- 
tion affecting the typical material, the 
character of ships, or any matters affecting 
the strategic disposition or use of the Fleet, 
in whole or in part, then the single remain- 
ing division, that of Operations, reéstab- 
lished on an entirely new basis by an act 
of the last Congress, takes a directing and 
coordinating hand in the proceedings. 

The creation of the Division of Opera- 
tions “under the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions” constitutes the nearest approach 
the Navy has ever reached to its much- 
desired General Staff. Admiral Benson 
is charged with responsibility for the effi- 
ciency of the Fleet and, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the General Board, with the 
preparation of plans for its use. Next 
after Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, he is 
also clothed with administrative authority; 
when Mr. Daniels and his assistant are 
both away, Admiral Benson becomes Act- 
ing Secretary, this succession in office 
making him senior to all bureau chiefs and 
providing the way, for the first time, for 
a coordinating authority with professional 
knowledge and training, who is practically 
alone responsible to the Secretary for the 
efficiency of the Navy as a whole. 

Secretary Daniels has interpreted the 
act of Congress creating the Board of 
Operations very liberally. Instead of plac- 
ing restrictions upon its chief, which he 
might very well have done, he has vested 
him with many duties and responsibilities 
not specifically mentioned by Congress, but 
which are highly desirable for him to have. 
For example, the duties of the former 
Aide for Material, who directed the Bureaus 
of Ordnance, Construction and Repair, 
Steam Engineering, and Yards and Docks, 
have been transferred to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


THE GENERAL BOARD 


Superimposed on this present system of 
bureaus, Division of Operations, and 
Secretaryship, is the General Board, com- 
posed, by regulation, of the Admiral of the 
Navy, the Chief of Operations, the Direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence, the president of 
the Naval War College, and “such addi- 
tional officers as the Secretary of the Navy 
may designate.” 
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Overlapping as it now does upon the 
proper functions of the Naval War College 
and the administrative capacity of the 
Division of Operations, it is not a necessary 
body. Serving upon it are three of the 
ablest officers in our service, all of them 
War College men, Captains Oliver, W. L. 
Rodgers, and Knapp. 

The same character of service which 
affects the Departments of State and of 
War also pervades the adjoining corridors 
of the Navy Department. All three are 
keyed to the same slow movement. If the 
Chief of Operations or the Assistant Sec- 
retary, keen on his day’s work, stays over 
until after four-thirty in the afternoon or 
arrives before nine-fifteen in the morning, 
he cannot get anything done outside of his 
own office. Similarly between one and 
two o'clock, no matter what is going on in 
the world the machinery of Departmental 
Government shuts down for lunch. When 
some energetic chief tries to keep his civ- 
ilian employees overtime, they promptly 
ask for transfer to another department. 
This has actually happened several times, 
to the extent that it is difficult, at a criti- 
cal period for the Navy Department to 
keep its employees on the job in response 
to an emergency. 

Lately, responding perhaps to the greatly 
increased efficiency of the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, the General Board has 
been bestirring itself. Within the last six 
months, that is, since the appointment of 
the Chief of Operations, the reanimated 
Board has sent a confidential letter to every 
bureau in the department, stating in effect 
and in detail something like this: “In case 
of war with nation X——you would have 
to do thus and so——: provide definite 
supplies, accomplish definite results in a 
definite time and at a specific place.”’ And, 
the case being thus stated, each bureau 
was called on to report back whether or 
not it could make good on this order and if 
not, just wherein it specifically fell short of 
the performance expected of it. The an- 
swers promptly provided by each bureau 
to the General Board, now in the Secre- 
tary’s hands, form the basis of his recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Another departmental device for the 
direction of the Navy begun in this Admin- 
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istration is the Advisory Council, a body of 
about a dozen men which meets with the 
Secretary once a week and is intended 
thus to bring together regularly, on an equal 
and informal footing, the Chief of Oper- 
ations, representing the General Board, 
the Assistant Secretary, the seven bureau 
chiefs, the commanding officer of the 
Marine Corps (now for the first time 
recognized in general Navy direction), and 
the Judge-Advocate-General. 

This potentially very useful body is in- 
tended to accomplish weekly the following 
things: To advise the Secretary; to outline 
officially and unofficially to the various 
heads of divisions the policy of the Govern- 
ment; to serve as an opportunity for the 
airing of all differences of opinion and 
conflicting interests in the service. 

Unquestionably Mr. Daniels has ac- 
complished much in popularizing the 
Navy. Just recently he stopped the regu- 
lar autumn manceuvres off the Virginia 
capes to bring eight or nine vessels of the 
necessary light draught of less than 22 feet 
up the Potomac for the Grand Army re- 
union at Washington during the last week 
of September. In August, while the 
North Atlantic fleet was at target practice 
off Newport, the Secretary, hearing that a 
conference of governors from many states 
was being held in Boston, called off the 
shooting while he dispatched the entire 
Fleet, destroyers and all, around the Cape to 
show it to these important personages. 

The Secretary, by his own peculiar 
methods, has also accomplished another 
result of a more obviously useful character. 
Previous Secretaries addressed letters to 
Senators and Congressmen beginning ‘‘Sir:” 
and wound up a stratified, formal letter 
with “Whitney,” or “Long,” or “ Meyer,” 
as the case might be, “Secretary of the 
Navy.” Mr. Daniels and Mr. Roosevelt 
begin: “My dear Senator,’ and, using 
the first person all through a cordial docu- 
ment, wind up with, “Very sincerely 
yours, Josephtis Daniels,’ or “Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” 

And as a result of this affability Mr. 
Daniels has made himself persona grata 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
When Mr. Meyer went up to the Capitol, as 
he very often had to do, he was very apt 


to get the same kind of formal and uncom- 
promising reception as his written replies, 
merely following precedent, seemed to give 
to the average Congressional letter. When 
Mr. Daniels goes up to the Capitol he gets 
a warm hand and an open-minded hearing 
and unquestionably his democratic meth- 
ods, whatever they may lack in dignity, 
have produced results. He has got more 
money out of Congress than either of his 
two immediate predecessors did and he has 
succeed in getting through Congress more 
constructive legislation than they. 

In the old days before Secretary Meyer’s 
time the Assistant Secretary had a definite 
sphere of usefulness. He looked after the 
Marine Corps, the Naval Militia, and the 
Navy Yard, and was generally expected 
to keep his hands off everything else. 
Mr. Daniels and his assistant conceived 
the latter’s job differently. The Assistant 
Secretary now is literally an Assistant 
Secretary, capable of acting in his chief’s 
absence. Mr. Roosevelt’s big job is in 
keeping advised of all the various activities 
of the department with the exception of 
the matter of personnel. All consider- 
ations under the latter head, in conformity 
with long established usage in the service, 
go directly to the Secretary or await his 
home-coming. 

One of the practical changes in the 
present administration of the department 
has been the matter of bidding on Navy 
contracts. The number of bidders, for 
example, has increased 26 per cent., during 
1915, and the prices of naval commodities 
have decreased during the same time on an 
average of 4or 5 percent. Navy contracts 
have always been let by competition, but 
a great deal of bad business has been done 
in recent years in following out the custom, 
sometimes justified on the basis of speed, 
of letting contracts over the telephone. 
The new system requiring public adver- 
tisement is slower but it saves a lot of 
money, and at the same time avoids the 
piling up of dead stock due to occasional 
contracts let in excess of demand. During 
the last two years the value of dead 
stock in the Government Navy Yards 
has been decreased, by sale or adaptabil- 
ity to other use, from $15,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS AND OUR 
PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR 


WHO THE CHAIRMEN ARE OF THE COMMITTEES ON NAVAL AND MILITARY 
AFFAIRS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND IN THE SENATE, 
AND THEIR PROBABLE ATTITUDES ON THE SUBJECT OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE THAT WILL BE BROUGHT BEFORE 
THE FORTHCOMING SESSION OF CONGRESS 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 


HE most important duty con- 
fronting Congress, at the 
forthcoming session, will be 
the reorganization of our mili- 
tary and naval defenses. ‘This 
popular demand has reached a point where 
it has become almost a political issue. 
What will be the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic majority on the matter of military 
preparedness? That Congress has ne- 
glected our Army and Navy chiefly in the 
search for pensions, river and harbor bills, 
public buildings, and other miscellaneous 
forms of “pork” is now generally under- 
stood; has the trend of public opinion 
during the last few months, and especially 
the international crisis in which we find 
ourselves, produced any change of heart? 
Four men at Washington—two in the 
House and two in the Senate—assume a 
national importance in this connection. 
The chairmen of the military affairs and 
naval committees more than any other 
men can facilitate or impede progress in 
this direction. Mr. James Hay, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, Mr. Lemuel P. Padgett, 
chairman of the Naval Committee, and 
Messrs. George E. Chamberlain and 
Benjamin R. Tillman, who occupy the 
corresponding positions in the Senate, are 
the men to whom the Nation looks for 
military and naval reforms. 
Unfortunately, those who, as chairmen 
of committees, have been intrusted with 
this responsibility, too frequently have little 
enthusiasm for it. Only the peculiarities 
of American politics could elevate to the 


chairmanship of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs the very person who has 
most distinguished himself as an opponent 
of military preparedness. Mr. William J. 
Bryan as commander-in-chief of our Army 
and Miss Jane Addams as admiral of the 
Navy would be no more absurd than Mr. 
James Hay has been as the Congressional 
custodian of our military interest. Con- 
gressman Hay, who comes from Virginia, 
has fought the Army almost from the first 
day he arrived at Washington. Mr. Hay 
was a member of Congress during the 
Spanish War, and thus had excellent oppor- 
tunities to observe the penalties of military 
unpreparedness. This experience, how- 
ever, taught him nothing. In 1899, as a 
result of that lesson, a bill was introduced 
increasing the standing Army from 25,000 
to 100,000 men. Mr. Hay led the opposi- 
tion to this bill. “A more vicious piece 
of legislation,” he said, referring to the 
proposed increase, “was never introduced 
into this House. It inaugurates a policy 
which will bring everlasting shame and ruin 
upon this great Republic.” It was pro- 
posed, he said, merely as a protection to the 
corporate interests of the country—a 
scheme to put down exhibitions of the 
popular will, “to desecrate the ballot boxes 
and suppress liberty of speech and liberty 
of action among American citizens.” That 
was sixteen years ago; the modest increase 
in our Army became the law and, for al! the 
Virginian Congressman’s direful prophecies, 
the Republic still endures. He fought in- 
creasing the Army from 25,000 to its 
present strength—actually about 80,000; in 
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the last session he denounced all attempts 
to increase it still further. 

“TI am utterly opposed,” he said, in 
January of the present year, “to adding a 
single man to the standing Army as it 
now exists. . | am not in sym- 
pathy with those who want to add 25,000 
men and 1,000 officers to the Regular Army 
now. I want to ask the gentlemen why do 
we need any more men than that in the 
continental United States? What are we 
going to do with them?”’ 

In a recent magazine article on the “ War 
Terror” he denounces as “militarists”’ 
those who advocate better preparation, and 
makes the usual Bryan arguments for re- 
trenching military expenditures—our geo- 
graphical situation, our potential strength 
in men and munitions, and the like. In 
1914, at the height of our trouble with 
Mexico, Secretary Garrison asked Con- 
gress for 7,500 additional men. Mr. Hay 
and his committee refused to grant the in- 
crease. “There is left in the continental 
United States,” he said, “42,000 men, which 
will be sufficient for all necessary purposes.” 
Although our equipment is dangerously 
deficient in artillery, Mr. Hay reduced the 
appropriation requested for guns from 
$2,100,000 to $750,000, and although we 
have artillery ammunition only for a few 
rounds he reduced this appropriation from 
$3,000,000 to $100,000. When Secretary 
Garrison, afew monthsago, took his stand for 
military legislation at this next session, Mr. 
Hay announced his opposition to the plan. 

What are Chairman Hay’s motives for 
opposing such legislation? Probably they 
are mixed; in a speech made in Congress a 
year ago, however, he dropped one illumi- 
nating remark. 

He did not believe we should go in for 
military expenditures, he said, “at the 
expense of our harbors, of our public build- 
ings, of our roads.” ‘That is, Mr. Hay, 
according to his own explanation, is an 
anti-militarist chiefly in the interest of the 
“Pork Barrel.”’ Congressional appropria- 
tions to be spent in the district where the 
money will go into the pockets of his con- 
stituents, and incidentally solidify his own 
political fortunes, are more important than 
the defense of his country. This Congres- 
sional habit, as most Americans now under- 


stand, is our greatest legislative vice. Mr. 
Hay’s career speaks this same tendency. 
In the opinion of the well informed, the 
period that marked the turning point 
in the Army was during the secretary- 
ship of Elihu Root. Until Mr. Root‘s ad- 
ministration, our Army had been dis- 
organized, unscientific, feeble; his work 
transformed it into a really efficient fighting 
machine. He abolished the bureaucratic 
system that had prevailed for generations, 
and established the modern staff system. 
In doing this, Mr. Root upset many 
cherished sinecures and discomfited many 
ambitious Army chiefs. The new idea 
aimed at efficiency and the destruction of 
politics as a governing force in the Army; 
the main purpose was to spend the people’s 
money in ways that would furnish us the 
best army, irrespective of the interests of 
Congressmen or of wire-pulling generals. 
Mr. Hay has regarded his elevation to the 
chairmanship of the military committee as 
furnishing a rare opportunity to destroy 
the reforms of Mr. Root and to put the 
Army back upon the footing that led to 
such deplorable results in the Spanish War. 
His favorite idea is the reprehensible plan 
of attacking these reforms in riders to the 
Army appropriation bill. In 1911 he intro- 
duced such a bill, the purpose of which was 
to undothe Root reforms and hand theArmy 
back to its political chieftains. Washington 
believed that the man who inspired this leg- 
islation was General Ainsworth, regarded as 
the greatest and most active politician in 
the Army. At least this legislation would 
have permitted General Ainsworth to retire 
as a lieutenant-general, although he had 
seen no line service for twenty years. 

The legislation failed, but Chairman Hay 
still carries on his fight against General 
Wood. In 1912, Secretary of War Stimson 
and General Wood started a campaign 
against the management of the Army in the 
interest of the Congressional pork barrel. 
Concretely their activity was directed 
toward the abolition of scores of useless 
army posts. A hundred years ago the 
United States began establishing army 
posts on the frontiers, mainly as bases of 
operation against hostile Indians. As the 
Indians advanced further west, new posts 
were established, so that finally we had 
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about 150 stretched from Governors Island 
in New York to the Pacific. As hostile 
Indians have disappeared, not many of 
these posts serve any military end. As 
they “put money into circulation” in the 
places that have them, and otherwise add 
to community life, these localities fight all 
attempts at their abolition. Their upkeep 
wastes millions annually, merely in the in- 
terests of the pork barrel; the more serious 
fact, however, is that they menace military 
efficiency, as the scattering of the Army in 
more than a hundred places prevents quick 
mobilization. In 1912, Secretary Stimson 
submitted a report to Congress, de- 
scribing this situation, and asking for 
the abolition of many of the posts. He 
showed how the Government could 
save more than $5,000,000 a year by 
taking such action. It is no_ secret 
that General Wood prepared this report. 
Among other things it recommended the 
abolition of Fort D. A. Russell and Fort 
Mackenzie in Wyoming; what made this 
recommendation especially daring was that 
these posts were the particular pets of 
Senator Francis E. Warren, Republican 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, who had induced Congress 
to spend—uselessly—about $6,000,000 on 
them in the preceding ten years. Soon 
after Congress received this report, Chair- 
man Hay introduced, as a rider to the 
Army appropriation bill of 1912, a measure 
the immediate effect of which would have 
been the retirement of General Wood. 
Another would have been the promotion 
of Senator Warren’s son-in-law, General 
Pershing. Chairman Hay and Senator 
Warren succeeded in getting this outrageous 
measure through both Houses. When it 
came up to President Taft his position was 
an awkward one. To veto it meant holding 
up the whole Army appropriation; yet, as 
Mr. Taft said, “the Army is too vital to be 
made the victim of hasty and imperfect 
legislation.” The President, therefore, dis- 
approved the bill—thereby cutting off for a 
time all money for the service. Mr. Hay 
denounced Mr. Taft viciously for his act, 
but all men interested in freeing the Army 
from the dirtiest kinds of politics applauded 
the President’s courage. 

Last summer, when the newspapers 
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foreshadowed Mr. Garrison’s proposed re- 
forms, Mr. Hay again condemned any 
great increase in military efficiency. More 
recently, however, he shows some signs of 
yielding somewhat to public sentiment. 
It is to be hoped that this mood will 
become permanent. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM OREGON 


In the Senate the situation is better. 
Senator George E. Chamberlain, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
here, is a politician to his marrow, is by 
no means unacquainted with the pork 
barrel, and has popularly been described as 
the “best hand-shaker west of the Missis- 
sippi River.” Though he spent his early 
life in Mississippi, he represents in the 
Senatethefar northwestern state of Oregon. 
And Mr. Chamberlain really represents in 
all details this vigorous commonwealth. 
He is a product of the radicalism which 
signifies Oregon’s revolt from the era of the 
land thieves who for so many years domi- 
nated its public life. Mr. Chamberlain owes 
his political success to the initiative and 
referendum, the recall, woman’s suffrage, 
the popular election of United States 
Senators, and the other things that make 


up what is known as the Oregon System. : 


Mr. Chamberlain is honest, he has great 
political sense, and no man responds so 
immediately to public sentiment. Natur- 
ally his attitude on military preparation 
hardly duplicates that of Congressman Hay. 
IntheSixty-third Congress he took the mid- 
dle ground between those who advocated 
a great standing Army and those who 
believed in maintaining it at its present 
size. Concretely he came out for a force 
of 125,000. “With such an Army prop- 
erly officered and an efficient national 
guard as a nucleus,” he said, “and the 
establishment of a reserve, which can be 
created with little, if any, expense, there is 
no question but that we will be in a position 
to meet all the dangers that are likely to 
come upon us from foes without or within.” 
Recent utterances indicate that Mr. 
Chamberlain may go further than this. 
Last session he introducd a bill providing 
for a council for national defense and an- 
other increasing by 10,000 men our forces 
at coast fortifications. “In my opinion,” 
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he said in a letter to the War Department 
last winter, “the time has come when a 
definite Army policy should be adopted. 
; As chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee | am ready to do my part in 
making adequate provision for defense 
based on the recommendations of the 
General Staff.’’ Certainly that is an en- 
couraging contrast to Mr. Hay’‘s attitude. 

Mr. Lemuel P. Padgett, chairman of the 
House Naval Committee, has a rather un- 
satisfactory Navy record. A few years 
ago he was making “little Navy” speeches 
—speeches which the present Congressional 
enemies of the Navy have recently been 
casting in his teeth. As a minority mem- 
ber of the Navy committee, Mr. Padgett 
worked against the large plans of President 
Roosevelt and others. In 1911, he in- 
troduced a resolution for one battleship in- 
stead of two—a resolution that, fortunately, 
failed. When he became chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, however, Mr. 
Padgett’s attitude changed. In 1912, the 
new Democratic majority voted in caucus 
not to authorize any battleships at all that 
year. The Republican Senate held out for 
two. Mr. Padgett assumed the leadership 
in opposition to his own party, and, by 
hard work, succeeded in obtaining one. 
Since then he has supported all the Admin- 
istration’s policies; in 1914, indeed, Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote thanking him for his 
excellent services to the Navy. An act 
that must be placed on the other side was 
his resolution, introduced in 1914, appro- 
priating $200,000 for opening the New 
Orleans Navy Yard. This was pork- 
barrelism of a particularly vicious kind. 
Secretary Meyer had closed this yard, on 
the advice of Admiral Dewey, Admiral 
Fiske, and other experts that it served no 
useful purpose; its only aim was to dis- 
tribute a certain amount of the Govern- 
ment’s money at New Orleans. Secretary 
Daniels, determined that the South should 
not be deprived of this graft, opened the 
New Orleans yard, and Mr. Padgett un- 
fortunately has abetted him. At present 
Mi. Padgett, like Secretary Daniels, stands 
for a “conservative and ample Navy 
policy.” Just what that means the forth- 
coming session will show. 

In the Senate, Mr. Benjamin R. Tillman, 


cornfield lawyer and pitchfork statesman, 
will have charge of our naval interest. A 
more unsuitable representative, of course, 
we could hardly have. Mr. Tillman has 
served on the Navy committee for many 
years; in all that time his leading idea of 
naval defense has been to secure as large ap- 
propriations as possible for the Charleston 


‘ Navy Yard. This enterprise has become a 


classic illustration of our great national 
vice—the use of public money, not for 
national purposes, but merely as patronage 
for localities. As a result of Senator Till- 
man’s excursions into the national treasury, 
we have spent about $6,000,000 in building — 
a dry dock for battleships at Charleston; 
this despite the fact that modern battleships 
cannot reach this dock even at high tide! 
Senator Tillman at least has the merit of 
being frank. “While all this stealing is 
going on,” he once said in the Senate, re- 
ferring to appropriations for navy yards, “| 
want my share.” At another time he 
described the Charleston Navy Yard as 
“my slice.” 

As to his attitude on the American Navy 
Mr. Tillman, in 1912, was the only man on 
the Senate Committee to support the 
Democrats in the House in their vote for no 
battleships. In the same year he intro- 
duced a resolution that embodied his ideas 
on naval reform. The United States, this 
resolution suggested, should stop wasting 
money on many dreadnaughts; instead it 
should build one ship infinitely bigger, 
swifter, more heavily armed and armored 
than anything afloat. “Let us find out 
just how far we can go,” the resolution read, 
“and go there at once. Let such vessel be 
named ‘The Terror,’ and become the peace- 
maker of the world; let us have some money 
in the Treasury for more necessary and use- 
ful expenditures, such as good roads, con- 
trolling the floods of the Mississippi, drain- 
ing the swamp lands of the South, and 
irrigating the arid land in the West.” In 
the present year Mr. Tillman has some- 
what modified this opera bouffe attitude. 
He has recently announced his willingness 
to codperate with the Administration on 
strengthening the Navy. Thus, though 
Mr. Tillman will probably lend little real 
assistance, there is the comforting likeli- 
hood that he will not be an obstruction. 





THE PRESS ON PREPAREDNESS 


A POLL OF 261 NEWSPAPERS, IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF ALL 
COMPLEXIONS POLITICALLY, ON THE NEED FOR STRENGTH- 
ENING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[THE Wor p’s Work undertook this poll of the press primarily to ascertain the 
percentage of papers that favored preparedness and the percentage that opposed. Its idea 
was to publish a statistical article. But of the 261 representative newspaper editors 
whose views have been obtained, only 6 showed any doubt of a need for stronger national 
defense. As statistical comparisons of views thus became absurd, the following article 
was undertaken with the purpose of selecting some of the most interesting and most rep- 
resentative expressions of opinion on the various aspects of our military situation from 





the wealth of material supplied through the courtesy of the papers—TuHE EpitTors.] 


F THE newspapers accurately reflect 
public opinion, the people of the Uni- 
ted States are practically unanimous 
in their wish for improvement of the 
national defenses. The degree to 

which they would prepare, the methods by 
which they would prepare, differ. Some 
demand the biggest navy in the world and 
some think more submarines and coast 
defense guns will suffice. Some favor a 
big standing army; some, an enlarged 
national guard; some, universal compulsory 
training. The majority opinion favors a 
navy second in power to Great Britain’s 
and a reorganization of our land forces to 
give us an increased standing army and 
ultimately a reserve of a million men. 
The papers treat the question of prepared- 
ness as the most important subject before 
the new Congress which convenes in 
December, and warn that body that the 
country demands prompt and adequate 
measures to meet the situation. 

The instant need of preparedness is 
sharply felt by all but a few newspapers, 
regardless of their geographical position 
or political faith. Thus the New York 
Herald sees in preparedness “the greatest 
problem now confronting the Government 
and the nation”’; the Portland Oregonian 
deplores the “lamentable fact that we are 
so utterly unprepared that we are too weak 
to fight’’; and the Chicago Herald ex- 
presses its “conviction that the great ma- 
* jority of Americans desire adequate pre- 
paredness for national defense, and that the 
opposition is more noisy than numerous.” 


Papers great and small, from California to 
Maine, echo these sentiments; the phrase- 
ology, but not the idea, varying from place 
to place. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
sees in preparedness “a grave national 
necessity’; the New York 7imes, “a too 
long neglected, inescapable, instant duty”’; 
the Indiana Daily Times (Indianapolis), 
“our pressing and immediate business”’; 
the Boston Evening Record sees “the need 
for better preparation patent on every 
side,” and declares that “the sentiment 
that we must as a nation prepare ourselves 
for any emergency that might occur is 
spreading from one end of the country to 
the other. It will not be checked by 
charges of jingoism. It is not jingoism. 
It is not militarism. It is common sense.”’ 


WHY WE MUST PREPARE 


Many reasons are advanced to explain 
just why preparedness is essential. The 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon points to “the 
astounding lesson of German system and 
efficiency,” and the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press bluntly adds: “We have been nearly 
drawn into war with a nation fighting to 
the limit of its strength. Within ten 
years we may be confronted by that nation 
at the height of its power.” The Phila- 
delphia North American declares that 
“there has never been in history, we think, 
a more striking example of temerity than 
has been furnished by the United States 
during the last half year in formulating 
demands which at any time may involve 
it in war, while neglecting the most ele- 
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mentary precautions to enforce its high- 
sounding words or even to resist further 
aggression.” The Philadelphia Record 
observes that “the present war teaches 
that war may happen in a week. It 
teaches the enormous advantage of pre- 
paration in men and munitions to meet an 
onset.” 

The sentiment of those numerous papers 
which demand an armed force to back the 
Monroe Doctrine is perhaps best voiced 
by the Minneapolis Journal, which asks, 
“Will Europe Let Us Alone?” and adds: 


We are dragged into foreign complications by 
the hair, soto speak. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, we are continually dragged in. Cuba 
dragged us in, and Mexico, despite our best 
endeavors, promises to do the same. . 
We have become accustomed to having our 
wishes, in the Western Hemisphere at least, 
tenderly considered by Europe. 

This war, however, may change the situation 
for us, should its outcome, as is possible, leave 
no effective buffer between ourselves and the 
more ambitious Powers. We should consider 
the possibilities in such a changed estate. 


“War is sometimes the resort of a 
desperate monarch’’—the phrase is from 
the Baltimore News—is one expression of a 
fear that besets many editors. Many 
acquiesce in the view of the Chicago News, 
that “the condition of the warlike but 
bankrupt nations will be so desperate that 
this country will need to be well prepared 
against a sudden and overwhelming at- 
tack.” Thus the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal declares that “we are to-day the 
richest country in the world and we are 
the most defenseless. When this war is 
over a lot of nations will be money hungry. 
They will have a superb military organiza- 
tion and we will be among them like a fat 
spring lamb among a lot of hungry wolves.” 

Replying to the claim that Europe will 
be too tired of war and too weak to attack 
us, the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press adjures 
us to “let no one imagine that Europe is 
going to be so exhausted by this conflict 
that no nation there could afford to affront 
this defenseless country.”’ And the To- 
ledo Blade recalls that “Servia fought two 
exhausting wars and with a shout entered 
upon a third.”’ 

This thought suggests to many papers 
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the inquiry, “Is the United States threat- 
ened by the possibility of invasion?”’ The 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News thinks not: 
But the Albany Knickerbocker Press gives 
credence to the picture painted by Colonel 
Edwin F. Glenn, chief of staff for the 
eastern department of the Army: 


Addressing citizen soldiers of the camp of 
instruction at Plattsburg, he declared a foreign 
army of invasion would have no great difficulty 
in smashing its way through the eastern section 
of the country and fortifying along a line from 
Lake Erie to Chesapeake Bay, building up an 
impregnable defense that it would be impossible 
for this nation to dislodge for years, at least. 


The New York World, however, though 
in favor of preparedness, is as impatient 
with this extreme view as it is with the 
peace-at-any-price party. It speaks the 
sentiments of some of the most influential 
papers in all sections of the country in an 
editorial, “The Most Eminent Cowards:” 


The most eminent cowards in the United 
States to-day are the extremists in the campaign 
for military preparedness. They are afraid of 
everybody. They live in quaking and abject 
terror of everything. . . . 

We do not mean that the Nation ought to 
rest smugly satisfied with inadequate means of 
national defense or that its military resources 
should be left to chance and improvisation. 
We have no more regard for Colonel Bryan’s 
complacent army of 1,000,000 which is to spring 
into being overnight than we have for Colonel 
Roosevelt’s froth and fury against every Amer- 
ican whose teeth do not chatter in terror when 
he looks at a map of the world. 

To say that the United States must immedi- 
ately spend $500,000,000 on the Navy and sup- 
port an Army of 1,000,000 men Is just as silly as 
to say that the country should learn no lesson 
whatever in military defense from the war that 
has wrecked Europe. Between the lunatics 
and the fools, there is a broad plateau of sanity 
which we hope that the Administration and 
Congress will seize and occupy. 


High moral ground is sought by the 
Chicago Herald as a mandate for prepared- 
ness. That paper declares that “the 
world cannot afford to lose the spectacle, 
the encouragement, and the example of a 
free, competent democracy,” and adds: 


‘ we must now show that democratic 
institutions respond to every national need; we 
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must prove not only that men can rule them- 
selves but that democracies can wisely foresee 
and efficiently prepare. 


CONGRESS AND THE PORK BARREL 


Congress as the representative of the Na- 
tion, is rebuked by a dozen or more papers 
for subordinating preparedness to what 
the Washington Post phrases as “local 
selfishness,’ which “takes the form of a 
scramble for ‘pork.’ whether it is to be 
found in a river and harbor bill, a public 
buildings bill, or in Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills.” The Nevada State Journal 
(Reno) remarks bitterly that “senators 
and representatives have their millions for 
building political fences but only a paltry 
dole to secure this nation from foreign 
attack.” The Quincy (Ill.) Herald says: 
“How simple it would be if some of the 
pork barrel waste of undeserved pensions 
could be used in proper sources and with- 
out the corruption of politics.” And 
the Minneapolis Journal calls for a new 
national defense, “defense against the 
ship and arms lobbies and the navy yard 
and army post tax-eaters.” 


THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Answering the question, What is ade- 
quate defense? many papers agree with the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch that “our defense 
against powerful foreign attack is on the 
sea.”’ And many add, with the same paper, 
that “we ought to have a Navy sufficient 
and efficient enough to resist sea attack 
by the most powerful foreign navy.” Thus 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune declares 
that “our first line of defense must be a 
real one, large enough, modern enough, 
and efficient enough to cope with any in 
the world”’; and the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union Star, that “this great nation of 
wealth and resources should at once develop 
the greatest naval strength of any nation 
in the world.” The Evansville (Ind.) 
Press, the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger Dispatch 
and the Columbus (O.) Citizen call for 
“the biggest navy on the seas.” 

More moderate, if less explicit, pro- 
grammes of naval defense are outlined 
by other papers. The Detroit Free Press 
says that “the country wants to be sure 


its Navy will cope with attacks if they’ 


should be made.” The New York Times 
chides the Nation because “in an hour of 
great peril we have been adhering to the 
ordinary programme of naval development. 
The situation demands a change.” The 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Press feels that “the 
United States needs a Navy of sufficient 
strength to keep invaders away from either 
coast, and to safeguard the Panama canal 
and insular possessions.” 


DEFECTS OF THE NAVY 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle summarizes 
most of the defects in the Navy that are 
mentioned by other papers: 


We have not inthe Navy a single battlecruiser, 
a type of demonstrated value, and we have a 
submarine flotilla that would be a joke if the 
tragedy of the F-4 were not at this moment so 
conspicuously revived to view as to make joking 
indecent. Our torpedo-boat squadrons are in- 
sufficient to protect our battleships against sub- 
marine attack, and with the construction of the 
Minneapolis and Columbia, now almost or quite 
obsolete, we seem to have definitely abandoned 
the idea of building up a group of swift scouts 
and commerce destroyers such as have excel- 
lently served the purposes of both England and 
Germany. 


“SUBMARINES THE REMEDY” 


“The remedy” for the deficiencies of our 
Navy, says the New York Commercial, “is 
the submarine.” The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion agrees: “If the war in Europe has 
proven anything, it has demonstrated be- 
yond question the fact that it is upon the 
development and construction of the sub- 
marine that we need to first concentrate 
our energies.” The New York Evening 
Journal declares that “our submarine 
manufacturers should be kept at work by 
our Government until we have enough 
submarines to protect every port, East and 
West, including the Panama Canal,” add- 
ing that “it ought to be somebody’s 
business to keep all the submarine energy, 
mechanics, and engineers of this country 
busy until we have enough submarines of 
our own—a hundred to start with—and 
then more.” 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, however, 
warns us to “keep the balance even,” 
asserting that, though “the ‘big ship’ men 
have ruled the Navy, it is a 
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foolish man who puts all his eggs in one 
basket,”’ and hence it counsels the Nation 
to “provide for big ships and little ships.”’ 


THE ARMY'S NEEDS 


Coming to the Army and its needs, there 
is, among editors, as the Buffalo Evening 
News points out, “a variance of opinion 
as to the proper ways and means. The 
suggestions vary from the proposal that we 
rely upon trained citizenry to the admoni- 
tion that nothing short of organized 
militia numbering 2,000,000 men _ will 
afford us security from invasion.” The 
same paper speaks for many others when 
it adds: “The pleasing feature is to see 
that the old spirit of ‘squirrel-gun Yankee- 
ism’ is passing.” 

Many papers agree with the New York 
Times that “all that need be done by 
Congress for the immediate improvement 
of the Army will be duly set down in Secre- 
tary Garrison’s recommendations.” Per- 
haps the best concise statement of just 
what the “Garrison plan”’ is appears in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard: 


The military forces of the United States shall 
be, it is proposed, of four classes. 

The Regular Army will consist of 200,000 men, 
double its present nominal strength. The term 
of service, however, will be reduced, without 
reduction in the term of enlistment. The re- 
cruit who has shown the required proficiency 
may, after one year’s service, pass to the re- 
serves. 

The reserves, steadily increased by this pro- 
cess of graduation from the Regular Army, will 
be, not only subject to call for war service, but 
required to attend manoeuvres. The reserve 
army would, under the plan proposed, grow at 
the rate of 100,000 a year. 

The national guards of the states will be 
brought into still closer connection with the 
Federal Government and there will be new in- 
ducements offered for service in it. 

A new force will be organized to be called by 
the attractive name of Continentals, volunteers 
under command of regular army officers enlisted 
for three years, but required to do service only a 
month or two a year. 


Under this plan we find “the regulars 
and reserves constituting the first line, the 
militiamen and continentals the volunteer 
second line of defense.” 

At this point we come to the sharpest 
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division of opinion among the papers that 
we find on any aspect of the whole subject 
of preparedness. Some editors place their 
chief reliance on an enlarged Regular Army, 
some on an improved militia, some on 
volunteers, some on the Swiss system of 
universal training. 


FOR VOLUNTEER ARMIES 


The case for the volunteer system is well 
presented by the New York World: 


The volunteer system must be the main de- 
pendence of this country in case of war. Nei- 
ther the regulars nor the state troops are strong 
enough in numbers to make an army for the 
national defense. A citizen soldiery, with all its 
drawbacks from the strictly military point of 
view, is the only means by which large forces 
can be prepared for service in the field on short 
notice. 


In sharp contrast with this view, the 
Buffalo Express exclaims: 


Above all, let us have no nonsense about vol- 
unteer forces raised for the short terms by 
states, as was done in the Spanish and Civil wars. 
The Express intends no reflection on the quality 
of those volunteers or their services. But what 
is needed now is a regular United States Army of 
not less than 300,000 men, enlisted for the seven- 
year period—four years with the colors and three 
years in reserve. 


FOR COMPULSORY TRAINING 


A surprising number of papers regret- 
fully prophesy the approach of universal 
compulsory military training. Thus the 
Kansas City Journal says: 


“Many present-day Americans have insisted 
that in a liberty-loving country the people 
would make any sacrifice to preserve their free- 
dom. The comparative lack of voluntary re- 
cruits in the British isles is a hard blow to such a 
belief.” 


The Duluth News and Tribune sees 
such a lesson in Plattsburg: 


Instead of 1,200 such reservists, this country 
should have 1,200,000. Instead of waiting 
until adults to take this drill, it should come in 
the high schools all over this country with an- 
nual encampments afterward, of some ten days, 
to keep in shape and acquire the latest in war 
instruction. 

This is the Swiss system; it should be ours. 
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The Portland Oregonian, the Washing- 
ton Post, the Chicago Herald, the Boston 
Transcript, and the New Orleans Item, 
favor the Swiss or some similar system. 

Perhaps strangest of all, the Milwaukee 
Leader, the paper of Mr. Victor L. Berger, 
the Socialist leader, comes out for “a 
citizen soldiery.” It says: 


Until the American workingman shall be 
prepared to take the little brown brother to his 
bosom and until the American capitalist shall 
manifest a disposition to surrender his advan- 
tages, until the Monroe Doctrine shall be re- 
pudiated and American pretensions to the over- 
lordship of two continents abandoned, a reason- 
able amount of common sense would suggest 
that, at least, we should take such a reasonable 
and democratic measure for national defense 
as is found in a citizen soldiery. 


FOR AN IMPROVED, MILITIA 


On the other hand, many papers declare 
that American opinion will not, for the 
present at least, tolerate compulsion. 
This is the belief of the Washington Post 
and of the Newark Evening News, for 
example. The Philadelphia Bulletin sees 
an escape from it in the National Guard: 


Before conscription is resorted to and univer- 
sal military training enforced, public opinion 
should insist on a practical attempt at the de- 
velopment of a compensated national army re- 
serve, a plan that never has been tried, although 
urged by military experts continuously. And 
the first step in that direction is the encourage- 
ment of efficiency in the existing National 
Guard organization.. 


Many papers, of substantially the same 
mind as those just quoted, feel that the 
National Guard has been neglected by the 
states and unfairly used by employers. 
For example, the Omaha World Herald 
describes one reason for the small enlist- 
ments in the Guard: 


Members of the Guard are everywhere saying 
that they enlisted to defend the United States 
Government and as a reserve for the Regular 
Army. They did not enlist to defend Standard 
Oil or any other trust or corporation in contests 
with laborers. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat points 
out that “one of the handicaps of proper 
militia development has always been the 
refusal of business men to codperate with 
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the states by allowing their employees to 
take the time needed for necessary drill in 
the annual encampments. The business 
interests, it seems, must be aroused to the 
value and the need of the work.” The 
Kansas City Journal calls for “a federal- 
ization of the whole militia organization.” 


PAYING FOR PREPAREDNESS 


“Financing Preparedness” is the title 
of an editorial in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, which raises a question to 
which many papers try to find the answer. 
The Republican itself, after pointing out 
that “the German private soldier under 
the conscription system gets ten cents a 
day and the private in the United States 
Army under the volunteer system gets 
nearly five times that sum,” remarks: 


If the people demand a Regular Army ‘double 
or triple in size the present Army, they must be 
prepared to pay on a scale such as no European 
people are forced to meet. Our total 
war department expenditures, omitting pensions 
in the fiscal year before the outbreak of the 
European war, was nearly the same as the ordin- 
ary expenditure for the whole German imperial 
army: and Germany had a standing army of 
800,000 men on a peace basis, while the United 
States maintained considerably less than 100,000 
men. The Federal Government cannot possibly 
find the necessary money for a much larger 
military establishment under the present fiscal 
system. 


Other papers, notably the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Wall Street Journal, 
regard the cost as of secondary moment. 
Says the /nquirer: 


All this will cost money. Yes, but what of it? 
We have no debt worth mentioning. Half a 
billion to be obtained by a bond issue would be 
none too much to expend upon national defenses 
and the money would be well invested. Far 
better pay the cost of an insurance policy against 
war, such as preparedness would be, than foot 
the bills of a costly war that might be forced 
upon us overnight. 


And the Philadelphia Telegraph is con- 
vinced that no one could or would object 
to providing the means for national de- 
fense by an issue of bonds to the amount 
of $500,000,000, or more, if necessary. 
But the Springfield Republican feels that 
“bond issues year after year cannot be 
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tolerated for this purpose in time of peace.” 
The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch finds 
partisan calculation in those proponents 
of preparedness who advocate more ex- 
treme measures than are outlined in 
“the President’s more moderate views.” 
To “those who talk about a standing Army 
of 1,000,000, or even of 500,000,”’ it issues 
a demand that they “stop a moment and 
consider the cost’; and it estimates at 
once that “an Army of 500,000 would cost 
half a billion dollars a year in itself.” 
Continuing, the Times-Dispatch says: 


Where is this money to come from, year by 
year, assuming that the jingoes will carry their 
point? Increased income taxes are not likely 
to be favored, and internal revenue receipts from 
the liquor traffic will decline sharply with the 
spread of prohibition sentiment. There is but 
one other considerable factor in the total of 
Government revenue, which is the customs tax 
on imports. Is it not conceivable that some of 
the strenuous advocates of enormous military 
expenditures are affected by the hope that the 
country’s needs would inspire—would even 
demand—the reimposition of the old high pro- 
tective tariffsP Whatever the animus of the 
militarists, it is about as certain as anything in 
the future can be that the attainment of their 
ambition would be accompanied by a strongly 
organized movement for the re-enactment of 
the Payne-Aldrich tayiff law, or something 
like it. 


No paper of the entire 261 expressed 
downright opposition to preparedness. 
Six newspapers were either more interested 
in other aspects of our relation to the 
possibility of war or were so lukewarm 
toward preparedness as to suggest an 
opposition they did not express. These 
papers are the New York Call, the San 
Francisco Bulletin, the Florida Times- 
Union, the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
the Bloomington, (Ill.) Bulletin, and the 
New York Evening Post. 


THE NEED FOR SELF-SACRIFICE 


Taking the broadest possible view of 
national defense, the Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram discusses the fundamental ques- 
tion of character—the character of the 
American people, and the effects upon it 
of a too easy acquiescence in the gospel 
of peace. After a searching investigation 
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of our national failings, it makes an elo- 
quent plea for the personal sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the country, in an 
editorial, ‘“The Struggle for Ease’’ in which 
it says: 

The one thing that the average man detests is 
the idea of doing anything himself. He is will- 
ing to give up some money to hire men, away off 
somewhere, to man guns and sail ships that he 
never saw. But when it comes to giving some 
of his own precious time, and separating himself 
from his own precious job, in order to learn how 
to fight if his country should need him, he balks. 
He takes refuge in a cloud of words about 
“militarism” and “millions leaping to arms,” 
invokes the holy check-book, and hopes that 
nothing will happen. 

But that very thing—personal service by 
individual men—is what we must come to. 
Every other nation under the sun, in every age, 
has come to it—or else gone down in the dust 
before more vigorous peoples. As long as the 
American soldier is looked upon as a hired man, 
working at a job for the pay that is in it, just so 
long we shall be without an Army worthy of the 
name. If the safety of the country and the 
honor of the flag are not worth Mr. Average 
Man’s giving a little uf his own time to military 
service, then country and flag mean little. 
Trained men alone are worth anything in war; 
and the only way to get trained men is for Mr. 
Average Man, and his sons and brothers—his 
clerks, partners, and neighbors—his employer 
and his employees all alike to do their in- 
dividual shares toward providing for the Na- 
tion’s defense. 

So what we need and what we must have, and 
what we will have, is the very thing that Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Carnegie and the “peace con- 
gresses”’ detest and abhor—military training. 
We must increase our Army. We must 
strengthen and improve our state troops. We 
must have instruction camps like that at Platts- 
burg, where right-minded men can learn at least 
a little about military service. We must have 
an enlarged national military academy to train 
officers, and we must offer every incentive to 
rifle practice and to military exercises of every 
kind. 

And finally we must see that our children are 
not fed on a diet of false ideals, but teach them 
that citizenship means personal duty and in- 
dividual sacrifice—that the flag not only pro- 
tects but must be protected—that the Nation is 
not a meal-ticket to get fat on, but a glorious 
master to be served. We have fed too long on 
the doctrine of the Nation’s duty to the individ- 
ual. It is time we learned that the individual’s 
duty is to the Nation, even unto death. 














THE COST OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


THE DEBIT SIDE OF THE NATION’S LEDGER—OUR WARS AN EXAMPLE OF INEF- 
FICIENCY AND UNPREPAREDNESS—A TREMENDOUS TOLL OF HUMAN LIFE 
AND WASTE OF MONEY—THE SAME CONDITIONS EXIST TO-DAY 


ONVINCED as | am that a 
government is the murderer 
of its citizens which sends 
them to the field uninformed 
and untaught, where they 

are to meet men of the same age and 
strength, mechanicized by education and 
discipline for battle, | cannot withhold my 
denunciation of its wickedness and folly.” 

These are the words of “Light-Horse 
Harry” Lee after the Revolution. Wash- 
ington himself is on record that if he had 
had trained troops he should not have 
had to retreat across the Delaware in the 
beginning of the Revolution. 

In the War of 1812, although we had 
nearly ten times as many men under arms 
at one time or another as those opposed to 
us, we achieved only one success on land 
and that was after the war had closed—and 
we had the humiliation of seeing the Capital 
burned by a small invading force. 

In the Mexican War our forces were 
successful, but more because of the 
enemy’s weakness than of our strength. 
Few enemies would allow a little army in 
hostile territory to await reinforcements 
unmolested as General Scott was allowed to 
do at Puebla; or permit us to train our 
troops as General Taylor for eight months 
trained the volunteers who won the battle 
of Buena Vista. 

At the beginning of the Civil War the 
United States was faced by a government 
just coming into being whose forces were 
necessarily little better than an armed 
mob. Had there been an adequate army 
the: Confederacy would never have had 
the chance it did to train its soldiers. As 
it was, the Federal Government was no 
better off than the Confederacy. General 
Upton, in his “Military Policy of the 
United States,” says that the failure to 
subdue the Rebellion in 1861 was due to 
“our total want of military organization 
and preparation.” In his opinion “‘the last 


three costly and bloody years of the Civil 
War were needless.” And General Up- 
ton’s deductions were approved by no less 
an authority than General Sherman. 

The Spanish War brought again the 
same old story. Some of the volunteer 
regiments reported without arms, accoutre- 
ments, ammunition, or clothing. Wherever 
the: untrained volunteers were there also 
were sickness and inefficiency. By. con- 
trast the campaign of the regulars in 
Porto Rico was achieved with neatness 
and dispatch. 

In the past we have prolonged our wars, 
murdered our citizens, wasted our re- 
sources, and suffered humiliations and de- 
feats because we have been unprepared. 
Yet-the difficulties of transportation a 
hundred years ago and the unpreparedness 
of our antagonists since then have averted 
any national calamity. We know that 
other nations can strike quick and hard. 
We know that great bodies of troops can 
be moved across the water. From our 
own past we know that “a nation which 
goes to war unprepared educates its states- 
men at more expense than its soldiers.” 

We have been accustomed to think of 
the Atlantic and Pacific as our main de- 
fenses. They certainly would add tre- 
mendously to the difficulties of an attack 
upon us and limit seriously the number of 
men that would be sent against uX The 
transportation of the troops to Gallipoli 
may revise our estimate of the limits of 
sea transportation but it still remains true 
that adequate defense does not mean the 
burden for us that it does, for example, 
for France. The limits of sea transporta- 
tion also make it easy for us to differen- 
tiate between an offensive and defensive 
army, for numbers that would be adequate 
for our defense would offer no menace to 
the armies of Europe. We can get from 
our military and naval authorities the 
facts of our condition and requirements. 
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THE BRITISH VICTORY ON LONG ISLAND, AUGUST 27, 1776 


To a British force of 16,000 regulars Washington was able to oppose but 8,o00 men with consequent defeat and the loss of New York 
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Copyright by Harper & Brothers 
WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN, 1781 
Ihe year before he wrote about preparedness to the President of the Continental Con- 





gress: ‘“‘Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning . . . we should never have 
had to retreat across the Delaware in 1776 trembling for the fateof America. . . . We should 


not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the enemy, indebted for our safety to 
their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing inviting opportunities to ruin 
them pass unimproved for want of a force which the country was completely able to atiord” 
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THE BATTLE OF LUNDY’S LANE, JULY 25, 1814 


The only battle of the War of 1/ 2 fought chiefly by regulars. 





In almost every other battle of the war either militia or 


They behaved well under terrific losses. 
volunteers ran from the enemy 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF BULL 21, 1861 


Thirty thousand Federal troops completely routed by a like number of Confederate troops. The 
Federal commander wished to delay the decisive encounter until his troops should be better trained, but 
Congress and popular sentiment demanded that these troops should be led into battle 


From “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ” 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, AUGUST 29-30, 1862 
A Confederate force of 49,000 defeated a Federal force of 70,000. The United States was so unprepared 
for war in 1861 that it had no military advantage over the newly formed Confederacy, which organized its 
forces with greater ability and early adopted universal service 





ANTIETAM, SEPTEMBER 16-17, 18062 
“‘A nation which goes to war unprepared educates its statesmen at more 2nse than its soldiers” 
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From “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” 
— . - —_ > 
ANTIETAM, SEPTEMBER 17, 1862 
“The bloodiest single day of fighting of the war.” The Civil War dragged over four years and cost the 
Union forces alone 500,000 men. Because of its well disciplined troops and efficient commanders Prussia 
won ils campaign against France in 1870 in a year and with a loss of but 28,000 men 


























From “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ” 


PICKETT S CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG 


The high tide of Confederate success in the Civil War in which both sides trained their armies in action, 
a practice which is certain to bring disaster against a prepared enemy. In this preparation the Confederate 
Government made better use of its West Point graduates, kept its men in more continuous service, and 
in general obtained a trained army more quickly 








From “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ” 


THE DECISIVE VICTORY AT GETTYSBURG 
Had Congress been able to put 10,000 regular troops in the field in 1861 there would have been no 
need of the drafting which was employed prior to Gettysburg. But no sooner had the Army of 61 been 
organized and equipped than Congress, terrified at the thought of a standing army, caused each state to 
stop recruiting at once 











THE ARMY AND THE COMING 
CONGRESS 


THE NEXT ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL ANALYZED—A MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 500,000 MEN, TO CONSIST OF A STANDING ARMY OF 200,000 AND 
A TRAINED VOLUNTEER RESERVE FORCE TO BE CALLED 
FOR ANNUALLY BY THE PRESIDENT 


BY 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


HE Administration is going 

to put before Congress in 

December the most radical 

military measures of a genera- 

tion. The proposed legisla- 
tion will be in the form of the annual Army 
and Navy appropriation bills, but the 
framers of each bill, in response to the 
nation-wide demand for preparedness, have 
given to them something of the character 
of emergency measures. They are emer- 
gency measures. 

It is inevitable but unfortunate that 
such measures, of the gravest national 
moment, will be approached from some 
quarters in a spirit of narrow politics and 
sectionalism. This is a time for states- 
manship and not for politics. And yet 
already the issue is being confused and 
misrepresented in efforts to turn its strong 
tides to personal or party profit. For such 
reasons the reluctance of the Administra- 
tion to have the specific requirements of 
the Army and Navy bills generally adver- 
tised before their presentation to the next 
Congress may be appreciated. 

When it comes to actual preparedness 
and questions of adequate defense, the 
case of the Army is much more difficult 
than that of the Navy.* In the Navy we 
have a relatively high degree of defense 
generally acknowledged. We have the 
units in existence. We do not have to in- 
duce a new state of mind or create a new 
establishment. All we need do—though 
this is, indeed, a formidable undertaking— 
is to expand what we have, to scale it 
higher in response to a demonstrable need. 
For either we need no Navy at all or we 


need one which can protect at least one of 
our coasts for a period of two months. 

But with the Army we must in the 
country at large recognize one fundamental 
truth which is already abundantly clear 
to the Army itself. Our present military 
establishment is of no practical value as a 
defense against any first class Power. If 
we are serious about adequate defense for 
the country, if the people really believe 
the Nation and its institutions worth de- 
fending, then the Army must be more than 
doubled in size, and military affairs in this 
country must be put on a new footing, 
acquire a new dignity and value in popular 
estimation. 

The problem is not, shorn of its political 
aspects, a complex one. It is as simple as 
an example in elementary arithmetic. 
And standards to gauge it by, events and 
conditions to prove it, precedents, ex- 
amples, warnings are to be found to-day 
all over the rest of the civilized world, 
in China as well as in France; in Belgium 
and Russia as well as in Germany, in 
Turkey, or in England. 

For the purpose of national defense, as 
national defense has been defined in this 
war, we have no Army. If we would put 
the country into a condition of pre- 
paredness to defend itself we must start 
in now to make an Army adequate to its 
defense, for it will be too late, after a not 
impossible war, for us to begin. What 
does an adequate Army, an adequate 
military system, mean? The War De- 
partment has been devoting itself for the 
last six months to the answer to that ques- 
tion, and it thinks it has found an answer 
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that will appeal to Congress and to the 
people as reasonable. It is not the answer 
that the Army believes in as a whole; it 
falls short of what military experts can 
demonstrate to be logical preparation for 
the particular national menaces from 
abroad against which we ought to be on 
our guard. But it hits with a high degree 
of judgment that middle ground where 
our national needs and our national tem- 
perament meet. : 


A MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF 500,000 


As the material of the bill shapes in 
October, roughly the guiding idea is this: 
The unit of change ought to be 500,000 
men; that is to say, less than that is not a 
material difference from what we now 
have. More than that could not be 
profitably used in the present condition 
of the country, economically, politically, 
and otherwise. The military experts can 
easily prove that we need an Army of 
1,000,000 men. They under-estimate the 
difficulty, in fact the impossibility, in our 
present civic and economic phases of pre- 
paredness of getting together and handling 
a body of this size. Its mere mobilization, 
concentration, and movement present prob- 
lems which it will take us several years to 
master. The Germans have been at it for 
two generations and hold the formula now 
as one of their most valuable military 
secrets. We should squander billions of 
dollars and a good many lives in trying to 
make a million volunteers mobile. In 
doing so we should almost certainly be 
creating more of a national menace than a 
national defense. We have got to scale 
down our first measures of preparedness 
to our limitations as they actually are. 


A STANDING ARMY OF 200,000 


The War Department’s idea of an in- 
crease in the standing Army always avail- 
able is to adjust it to needs which are con- 
tinuing and actual, on the continent and 
in our insular possessions, and by that is 
meant needs which are short of invasion 
by a first-class foreign Power. Two hun- 
dred thousand men in the regular estab- 
lishment will satisfy these continuing, 
semi-constabulary needs. That number 
will not mean doubling the present military 
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appropriations, but at the very outset 
will the country stand paying approxi- 
mately one fourth of its income for military 
purposes—with the Navy recommenda- 
tions, a third of its income? 

In approaching this whole question the 
framers of the bill are trying to adapt 
their advocacy of radical measures in the 
new legislation to the temper and charac- 
teristics of the country as they now are. 
We are not dealing with a Prussianized 
public opinion; we are not dealing even 
with a national state of mind like that of 
France, created and maintained by the 
constant imminence of the national peril. 
We are dealing with a comparatively inert, 
uninformed Americanism. The United 
States as a whole has to-day a healthy 
man’s intolerance of a doctor or a doctor’s 
prescription. A better figure would be 
that of a man who thinks himself to be 
entirely healthy but who, to the skilled 
eye of the specialist, is either tending to- 
ward, or actually suffering from, an un- 
suspected organic disorder. 

The European war has been undeniably 
a kind of shock to our sense of immunity 
and security. With its ravished Belgium 
and its desolate Poland, its revelation of the 
weakness of the British polity, its examples 
of the united fortitude and efficiency of 
France and Germany, it has suddenly 
brought us next door to Europe. A new 
consciousness is awakening, a new state 
of mind is becoming evident with which, 
for the first time in two generations, it 
may be possible to accomplish something 
of a practical effect in the way of generally 
understood national defense. 

Now the question is how to deal with 
that growing state of consciousness. Com- 
pulsory universal service is one extreme: 
letting things go as they now are is the 
other extreme. In between somewhere 
lies the right answer. We must take it for 
granted that the object is to obtain the 
maximum of results with the minimum of 
expense in the way of money, time, and 
oratory. Therefore we must recognize 
that some remedies, however desirable or 
necessary they may appear from some 
points of view, are impossible of immediate 
or early realization. We hear, for example, 
a lot of advocacy of the Swiss system, which 
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is founded upon compulsory military in- 
struction in all the educational institutions 
of the country. Consider what the adop- 
tion of this system would mean in this 
country. It means in the first place a 
Constitutional amendment—and _ Consti- 
tutional .amendments in this country, 
without the actual imminence of foreign 
invasion or something equally compelling, 
take years in fruition. Another way of 
adopting either this Swiss system or some 
other Federal formula would be identical 
legislation in all the states conterminous 
with the Federal Government, an idea 
which is almost hopeless, as one confronts 
the towering clouds of vapor created by all 
kinds of argument and debate which would 
arise out of every state capitol in the land. 
Remember, this is a subject upon which 
prevail the most violent differences of 
opinion, fortified in selfishness, in preju- 
dice, in politics, in religion, in emotion. 

Consider what happens with a measure 
which has none of these drawbacks. Take 
the matter of negotiable paper or of uni- 
form divorce laws, the first at least being a 
measure almost completely devoid of 
politics, or religion, or emotional considera- 
tions. Yet upon such a desirable measure 
we have never yet been able to get uniform 
interstate legislation. As for the matter 
of divorce, a man who is married in one 
state is a bachelor in another, and a woman 
who is respected in one state is considered 
disreputable in another. 

It is all very well for your spellbinders to 
flip their fingers and enunciate panaceas: 
Swiss system, Australian system, Federal 
organization, universal service, etc.; but 
in endeavoring to accomplish something 
for the common welfare we have got to 
consider the existing laws of the land, the 
existing temper and prejudices of the 
people. In other words, we have got to 
understand what we have to work with. 

Now just as a doctor connotes to the 
average healthy man, or the man who con- 
siders himself healthy, sickness and de- 
pression, and just as such a person lumps 
together the agency of remedy with the 
disease and hates them both, so a country 
like this is apt to look askance upon those 
who are now prescribing military preven- 
tive measures for our widespread but 


unrealized disease of unpreparedness. Now 
put yourself in the place of the War De- 
partment and the Administration. Sup- 
pose you are yourself concerned with some 
loved one’s health. You do not go out and 
get a quack with a glib remedy already 
prescribed. You do not put your faith 
in labels unless you are sure of what is in 
the bottle. You are apt to get some one 
who knows and understands the system 
of the patient and his history, and who will 
therefore adapt remedies to a familiar and 
particular diagnosis. 

In going before the country this autumn 
with recommendations for legislation we 
can either (1) chill the whole thing, smother 
the flame just starting, or (2) we can warm 
it, kindle it. Why support a measure or 
measures which cannot be started for 
years? Such measures may be easier to 
define and advocate. They make a fine 
sound in the ear but they are apt to lead 
only to debate and smoke. Remember 
the spirit of the American people so often 
demonstrated in times past, self-centred, 
incredulous, independent; they will not 
believe until they have got to believe. 
But when once they believe they come with 
a rush. To advocate before the Sixty- 
fourth Congress measures so radical as to 
excite general opposition would be to kill 
popular interest in the whole subject of 
national defense. 


WHAT CONGRESS WILL BE ASKED TO DO 


The forthcoming legislation, therefore, 
will fall short of the theories of those who, 
like Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Gardner, or the 
younger officers of the General Staff, ad- 
vocate compulsory measures or a very 
large standing Army. On the other hand, 
they are entirely opposed to the Bryan 
school of do-nothing pacifists. Hitting 
between these two extremes, the Army 
recommendations ought to appeal to the 
great body of public opinion which is not 
extreme and which is willing to welcome 
reasonable measures for national safety. 

The War Department, therefore, will 
ask Congress to increase the regular estab- 
lishment to about 200,000 men, and, dis- 
tributed over the various arms of the serv- 
ice, this is not a very great increase. It 
will advocate the upkeeping of the Na- 
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tional Guard as an excellent Federal asset, 
as a kind of Americanized Landwehr. It 
believes that it would be a mistake to try 
to develop the National Guard on its 
present lines of state control, for that 
would result merely in the creation of 
forty-eight distinct little armies of widely 
varying degrees of efficiency and avail- 
ability. Every militiaman costs the state 
and national governments nearly twice 
as much as the regular enlisted man, and 
he is about half as useful. No sound mili- 
tary system could be founded on such 
shifting sands, but the existence of these 
units more closely affiliated by an energized 
instruction under General Staff direction 
would make of the various state militias 
an excellent Federal asset. 


AN ANNUAL CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


How, then, leaving the National Guard 
out of direct consideration as part of the 
available Army establishment on its prac- 
tical basis, as already defined, of 500,000, 
how then are we going to supply the de- 
ficit? By an act of Congress authorizing 
the President to call annually for a mini- 
mum of 100,000 volunteers, to serve for 
a period—as yet undetermined—of weeks 
or months, and to be subject in time of 
national need to service with the colors for 
three years. 

Such a system would constitute an 80 
per cent. advance over what we have to- 
day. It provides a sensible way to create 
a body of citizen soldiery of the right kind, 
intensively trained, familiar with the 
rudiments of military life, and adaptable 
to organization in large units. The plan 
would not necessitate anything in kind 
much more radical than the recent Platts- 
burg encampment. It would simply mean 
the nationalizing of that idea, which is 
much older than its successful operation at 
Plattsburg. It would mean simply pro- 
viding the means annually wherewith 
100,000 or more American citizens at 
least could respond to the growing idea of 
a military responsibility in their citizen- 
ship. And every one of those men, like 
the 1,300 who came back from Plattsburg 
better men than they went, would become 
a radiating centre for the dissemination of 
wholesome military ideas. Every one of 
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them as he went back into his business 
world, his club, his church, or his local 
society would be an active agency in the 
educational process which must in this 
country precede anything like national 
conviction or advocacy of a new idea. 
Such seed would be bound to fall upon 
fallow ground. 


TO TRAIN MORE OFFICERS 


To direct this new United States Army 
a great many additional officers will, of 
course, become necessary. The War De- 
partment has planned for such an emer- 
gency. The existing plant at West Point 
will admit only of an additional 50 per 
cent. of cadets. This will be asked for 
and in addition some scheme will be de- 
vised whereby the military schools and 
the state-endowed colleges that have mili- 
tary clauses. in their constitutions will be 
organized in such a manner as to more 
than supply the deficit. 

In this matter of what it takes to make 
an officer the country needs education. 
The Army service schools must be en- 
larged and increased, for the highest type 
of codrdination is necessary between the 
General Staff and subordinate officers in 
modern war. In the German or French 
armies a five- or ten-word order is sufficient 
to animate an army corps into perfectly 
reciprocating action, whefeas under our 
present system pages upon pages of orders 
could not accomplish the same result be- 
cause of the lack of generally understood 
terms and training. 

Nor can we rely merely upon service 
schools to provide this training. They 
do give a technical experience but we have 
perhaps more than a proportionate share 
of that already. The officers in our Army 
need men more than they do maps. One 
of the practical ideas in the new Army 
recommendations will be that officers shall 
have more service with their troops and 
that these troops shall be manceuvred and 
associated in much larger bodies organized 
by territorial divisions. 

If the 100,000 volunteers placed at the 
President’s call by act of Congress are 
not annually forthcoming, that will not 
be the Government’s fault nor the Army’s 
fault. The responsibility will be placed 
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just where in this country it must lie— 
on the people themselves. No stream can 
rise higher than its source. This new 
measure will give the people an oppor- 
tunity to serve their country in times of 
peace so as to perpetuate its institutions 
against war or the threats of war. And it 
will put the matter of military prepared- 
ness beyond the bias of professionalism 
and where no politicians can place a blight- 
ing touch upon it. 


PUTTING IT UP TO THE PEOPLE 


In a democracy big things cannot be 
accomplished overnight. You must face 
the fact that you cannot get a democracy 
rich quick, or wise quick, or safe quick— 
that you cannot get anywhere at all, 
quickly or slowly, unless the people them- 
selves act. This new legislation will give 
the people an opportunity so to act and it 
will put the burden where it belongs. 

Such an act of Congress, empowering 
the President to raise annually and hold 
subject to his call thereafter a body of 
less than 150,000 men from all over the 
country, would scarcely scratch our na- 
tional powers of response in men suitable 
for military services. It would, moreover, 
be economical in not necessitating the 
purchase of an enormous amount of ma- 
terial, a large amount of the same equip- 
ment being passed on to succeeding con- 
tingents for their use, with the bulk of the 
Nation’s resources and material held in 
reserve—maximum of result, in other 
words, with minimum of outlay. Thus we 
should be laying a sane, sensible, and solid 
foundation for building in the future. 

No intelligent public opinion ought to 
regard recommendations of this character 
as being forced or as being an imposition. 
They fall very far short of conscription, 
which we must remember could be fastened 
upon us by a mere act of Congress, the 
Constitution providing for it. Let us also 
not forget that we already have conscrip- 
tion in other forms. The jury system is a 
form of conscription, and the necessity for 
our children to be literate is a form of 
national compulsion. 

Let us also not forget in making up our 
minds on these military measures that our 
destinies are not entirely in our own hands. 


The British people are not deciding now 
whether or not they want conscription. 
It is being decided for them by outside 
events. It may very well be that we, in 
our turn, cannot calmly decide whether or 
not we want much more radical measures 
than Congress will be asked to adopt this 
winter. The British Government is sworn 
to an unyielding policy on our exports 
of cotton and foodstuffs. The German 
Government is quite capable of violating 
our neutral and human rights again. 
Across the Pacific a great and united nation 
opposes the growth of our Far Eastern 
trade, while at the same time it smarts 
under the sting of racial inequality. Such 
outside influences may shape our military 
policies for us. So when we coolly analyze 
our situation it simply comes down to the 
question whether or not we care enough 
about our institutions and about the in- 
violability of our territory to defend them. 

Something of this kind is in the minds of 
the professional soldiers of the younger 
generation, who are not the fanatics that 
an uninformed civil point of view is apt 
to regard them. They all feel that unless 
the world changes materially and the re- 
lations of nations are put on a millennial 
basis we shall have to come sooner or later 
to something like universal military re- 
sponsibility and service. Whether or not 
they are right, the point now is that, even 
were Congress to pass a law authorizing 
the enormous military establishment which 
universal service would necessitate, the 
country could not begin to handle it even 
willingly. Without compulsion we could 
not begin to get the recruits we need for a 
volunteer army of a million men, and when 
it comes to compulsion we cannot expect 
any Congress to pass a law which would 
cost its members their seats. 

The Administration and those who are 
directing the Army policies feel that they 
have a great chance to accomplish some- 
thing—to advocate a measure which can 
be passed and thus, with the greatest 
possible saving of time, get something 
started. They do not want to fumble this 
chance. Therefore they hope that the over- 
whelming sensible preponderance of public 
opinion will stand back of them when their 
measures are subject to discussion. 






















































THE NAVY AND THE COMING 
CONGRESS 


WHAT CONGRESS WILL BE ASKED TO DO TO GIVE THE COUNTRY A_ FLEET 
ADEQUATE TO DEFEND IT AGAINST OVERSEAS INVASION AND TO PROTECT 
ITS OCEAN-GOING COMMERCE, ITS ISLAND POSSESSIONS, AND THE 
RIGHTS OF ITS CITIZENS ON THE HIGH SEAS—THE NEGLIGIBLE 
COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF A NATIONAL NAVAL 
RESERVE FORCE OF 50,000 MEN—OUR PROPOSED 
EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH THE COST 
OF WAR PREPAREDNESS TO THE 
NATIONS OF EUROPE 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


HE United States needs a 

Navy built upon a definite 

plan designed to produce and 

maintain a fighting fleet of a 

size and quality to meet any 
emergency which our foreign policies 
(such as the Monroe Doctrine) or our rights 
(such as our right to travel in safety on 
belligerent ships) may get us into. We 
have not been building our Navy on this 
—or any other—consistent plan. But 
the naval bill to be presented to the next 
Congress will recommend that we do fol- 
low such a building programme. 

The amount of money asked for must 
almost necessarily be about a hundred mil- 
lions in excess of the naval appropriation 
for 1915, authorized by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, The greater part of such an increase 
will go into the building programme. 
No very starting changes are called for in 
the character of ships to be built, the 
consensus of the best opinion in the 
Navy still holding true to battleships as 
the nucleus of the fighting fleet. The old 
and supposedly useless navy yards need 
not be abandoned but can be given a new 
use as naval bases for submarines at many 
points on all our coasts. 

Such a programme, in short, must impress 
both Congress and the public at large as 
being framed on very reasonable lines 
commensurate with the national problem 
of adequate defense. 


“Preparedness” or “adequate defense” 
in the Navy can be defined far more easily 
than in the Army. In theory, when Con- 
gress authorizes a new warship, it grants 
at the same time the necessary guns and 
ammunition for that ship, the necessary 
crew to man her, and the necessary facil- 
ities on shore wherewith to dock and re- 
pair her. 

Unlike the Army, only a comparatively 
small amount of ammunition is necessary 
per unit in the Navy. One complete re- 
filling of the ships’ magazines is generally 
enough in time of active naval warfare 
because, as sea tactics have developed in 
the last year, if a ship once engages in 
action the chances are that either she will 
sink the enemy or be sunk herself. A 
sinking ship, moreover, automatically in- 
creases the reserve of ammunition per re- 
maining unit. For the same reason the 
reserves of men necessary to naval pre- 
paredness are small as compared with those 
necessary for adequate Army preparedness. 

Accordingly, the undertaking of an ade- 
quate preparation in the Navy must be 
distinguished qualitatively and quanti- 
tively. In the first sense, the necessity of 
drilling men and officers, of providing 
equipment and guns and ammunition, and 
of creating trained rcserves provides fully 
as difficult problems as to time and method 
as do the corresponding problems in the 
Army. But in the Navy the sum total of 
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these ingredients requisite to thorough 
preparedness is much smaller than in the 
Army and their accumulation, therefore, 
is not nearly so difficult. 

In the Navy, “adequate preparation” 
necessarily means preparedness before war 
comes. It takes longer to build a ship than 
to train a regiment. After war has begun 
it is too late to begin the construction of bat- 
tleships and other vessels which form the 
backbone of naval success and which require 
a minimum period of approximately two 
years to build. The Quezn Elizabeth and 
the other ships of her class that have ap- 
peared out of British dockyards since the 
beginning of the present ‘war were laid 
down two years ago. The new type of 
German submarine operating off the Dar- 
danelles and in the Adriatic was laid down 
eleven months ago. The control of the 
sea is decided by the actual number of 
capital ships which a nation can put into 
commission at the outbreak of war. All 
history proves this. The present war is 
conclusively proving it. Therefore it is 
comparatively easy for the voters and leg- 
islators in the United States to know just 
where we stand to-day and so, when we 
have decided what we want to defend, to 
make out and to pass into law a naval pro- 
gramme which will fit that need. 


A NAVAL POLICY 


In no essential respect have we lagged 
further behind the first class naval Powers 
of the world so far as in our unwillingness 
to formulate a definite naval policy. Sir 
William White, for nearly twenty years 
chief constructor of the British Navy, 
wrote in the Ailantic Montbly in 1911: 

“Efficient and economical administra- 
tion of any navy can be achieved only 
when annual estimates form part of a com- 
plete scheme embracing the creation and 
maintenance of a war fleet adequate for 
the defense of the country to which it be- 
longs. That scheme may be modified 
from time to time but it should be always 
in existence.” 

“The German principle,’ wrote Admiral 
Mahan, “asserts that the constitution and 
numbers of a navy are not a matter of 
domestic policy but of foreign relations.” 

In the clearer light of the European war 


we are coming to realize that the constitu- 
tion and numbers of the United States 
Navy have generally been a matter not 
of “domestic policy’”—much less of for- 
eign policy—but of domestic and partisan 
politics. Such questions must now be 
taken out of that sphere if we are to pre- 
pare the Navy for possible war. 

In April, 1914, the Army War College 
had all details drawn up ready for oper- 
ations in Mexico before General Funston 
landed at Vera Cruz. This preparedness 
was possible because, although the Govern- 
ment was then, and is still, unwilling to 
intervene in Mexico, it did go so far as to 
give the General Staff of the Army a 
military policy with relation to then exist- 
ing affairs in Mexico sufficiently tangible 
to formulate plans upon. 

But now contrast the state of mind which 
the Navy must deal with. Does our naval 
policy contemplate protection from inva- 
sion on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
only? If so, such a decision would in- 
volve a willingness to have our exports and 
imports stopped, the Panama Canal, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska taken 
from us, and our international policies 
set at naught. 

Or does “adequate defense’”’ mean to the 
United States Government and people at 
least an attempt to defend our ocean-going 
commerce, our overseas dependencies, 
and our national policies? 

Actually no Administration and no Con- 
gress has ever hinted to the naval experts 
what they meant or understood by “de- 
fense.” Those naval officers, therefore, 
have been compelled, year after year, to 
guess at what the country wants and to 
frame a programme accordingly. 


FRAMING A NAVAL PROGRAMME 


Now although there has never been what 
we could call a naval policy on the part of 
the Government or the majority of public 
opinion in the United States, there has al- 
ways been a naval policy in the Navy. 
And the Navy has gone on trying for many 
years to define that policy in its reports and 
in its recommendations for legislation. 
It is not properly the Navy’s business to 
construct a foreign policy, and the con- 
sequent naval policy of the Government, 
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but as some basis of recommendation was 
necessary and none was furnished, the 
Navy made the best guess it could. 

The first partial expression of intent on 
the part of the Navy to start something in 
the nature of a continuing programme 
which would, if supported by successive 
legislatures, amount to something like a 
naval policy was on October 17, 1903, 
when the General Board of the Navy, 
“after mature consideration of our na- 
tional policies and interests and of those 
of the other leading nations of the world,” 
expressed its opinion of what the ultimate 
strength of the Navy should be, and 
recommended a programme for the com- 
pletion of the Navy to the strength then 
believed adequate by the year 1919. The 
General Board’s scheme of 1903 still forms 


the background and scale upon which our 
recurring naval recommendations are for- 
mulated in the Navy Department. 

This first recommendation was for 
48 battleships (‘‘battleship’” since 1906 
has meant a dreadnaught, i.e., an all- 
big-gun ship), 192 destroyers, and cer- 
tain subsidiary and auxiliary vessels 
as needed. We had, in 1903, 10 bat- 
tleships completed and 14 authorized. 
The older ships were considered ineffective 
after twenty years of life, and therefore 
to carry out the recommendation of 48 
battleships by 1919 would have meant a 
building programme of two every year up 
to and including 1915, with a third added 
every three years. If this programme had 
been followed out we should have to-day 
48 effective battleships built or building. 
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and a decrease in armor protection. 


great Powers. 


a proportional number of smaller vessels. 


(k) Includes vessels of colonies. 





(a) Battleships having a main battery of all big guns (11 inches or more in calibre). 

(b) Battleships of (about) 10,000 tons or more displacement, and having more than one calibre in the main battery. 

(c) Armored cruisers having guns of largest calibre in main battery and capable of taking their place in line of 
battle with the battleships. They have an increase of speed at the expense of carrying fewer guns in main battery, 


(d) Includes all unarmored cruising vessels above 1,500 tons displacement. 
(e) Includes smaller battleships and monitors. No more vessels of this class are being proposed or built by the 


(f) Great Britain has no continuing shipbuilding policy, but usually lays down each year 4 or 5 armored ships with 
) Germany has a continuing ship building programme, governed by a fleet law authorized by the Reichstag. 


( 
For 1913 there were authorized 1 battleship, 1 battle cruiser, 2 cruisers, 12 destroyers. Eventual strength to consist 
of 41 battleships, 20 armored cruisers, 40 cruisers, 144 destroyers, 72 submarines. 
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We actually have, less than twenty years 
old, 30 battleships (since the sale of the 
Mississippi and Idabo to Greece) built, 7 
building, and two authorized. We are, 
therefore, 9 battleships short of the recom- 
mended number. As for destroyers, we 
should have to-day, on the same scale 
with battleship construction, 192 provided 
for. We actually have only 74. The 
same shortcoming applies relatively to all 
the other classes of ships. 

To make this situation clearer in its 
relation to the other three leading navies of 
the world, the table on page 56, prepared 
by the Bureau of Intelligence, is printed. 


OUR PRESENT NAVAL NEEDS 


In the first place, then, in determining 
what we ought to have now as a naval 
programme, it is of interest that the 
General Navy Board—with exception of 
its presiding officer, Admiral Dewey, al- 
most totally different in its make-up from 
the board of 1903—said, in November, 
1914: 

The General Board remains of the opinion 
it has always held, that command of the sea 
can be gained and held only by vessels that 
can take and keep the sea in all times and in 
all weathers and overcome the strongest enemy 
vessels that. can be brought against them. 
Other types are valuable and have their par- 
ticular uses, all of which are indispensable but 
limited in character. But what has been true 
throughout all naval wars of the past and what 
is equally true to-day is that the backbone 
of any navy that can command the sea con- 
sists of the strongest sea-going, sea-keeping 
ships of its day, or of its battleships. The 
General Board therefore recommends that four 
of them be authorized. 


Despite spectacular performances in the 
present war by submarines and _ battle- 
cruisers, the great majority of those who 
are shaping the Navy side of preparedness 
in this country believe the same thing 
to-day about battleships that they be- 
lieved in 1914 and 1903. Four battleships 
will therefore be asked for each year for 
three years to come, and this will just 
about bring us up to the programme laid 
down in 1903 which the naval experts still 
believe to be the approximate standard of 
our adequate naval defense. Congress 








will also be asked to provide for 30 destroy- 
ers, and the Navy will advise a continuation 
of that scale of construction until we catch 
up with the proper proportion. 


SCOUT CRUISERS 


The General Board has recognized our 
almost total lack of scout cruisers. Last 
year they recommended four; to-day they 
are asking for eight every year for sev- 
eral years to come. In this connection 
it is interesting to know that a brand 
new type of ship is being considered in 
naval councils, a “scout destroyer’ of 
about 7,500 tons displacement, of 34 or 35 
knots speed, without armor, and carrying 
one or two 14-inch guns, without turret, on 
a high freeboard, forward. Three of these 
could be built for what it costs to build a 
battle cruiser, and they could tackle any- 
thing which they could not outrun. The 
battle cruiser is essentially a weapon of 
opportunity. It can be used for special 
purposes, such as making raids, cutting 
lines of communication, etc. The United 
States Navy possesses not a single one, but 
it is fair to say that the United States Navy 
does not believe in having many of them. 
Other Powers have them and they have 
played a brilliant part thus far in the naval 
operations of the present war, notably the 
Goeben and Moltke, of the German navy, 
and the /nflexible, Invincible, and Tiger, of 
the British Navy. The best naval opinion 
in this country believes that we should 
have an answer to this particular class of 
ships, at least an answer to the four battle 
cruisers built and building by Japan. 
Therefore, two will probably be asked for 
this year and two for next. 


SUBMARINES 


The British Navy has succeeded in 
destroying between 60 and 75 German 
submarines. This fact strengthens the 
opinion in the United States Navy which is 
opposed to Sir Percy Scott in his assump- 
tion that the submarine has scrapped the 
battleship. Submarine plans for the com- 
ing year contemplate bringing up our total 
number of these vessels to 100, of which 
number we already have 76 built or build- 
ing, of the coastwise type. The far-cruising 
fleet submarine, with a radius of 3,000 
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the shape of a card index equipment and a 
couple of extra clerks in-the department. 
This scheme is intended to provide, in 


miles or so, although still regarded as being 
in an experimental stage, will also be 
asked for in the Navy bill. We ought to 
lay down an increasing number of them 
every year. As a consequence of this pol- 
icy, the naval authorities, far from aban- 
doning the present number of navy yards, 
are actually considering the establishment 
of sixteen submarine bases, to be located 
at Frenchman’s Bay, Massachusetts Bay, 
Narragansett Bay, New York Harbor, Dela- 
ware Bay, the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
Charleston, Key West, San Francisco, 
Hawaii, San Diego, and Guam. Subma- 
rines are regarded by our Navy as having 
proved conclusively their usefulness as a 
major element in coast defense. As or- 
ganized now, every five submarines, whose 
crews total only 100 men, require a tender 
with a crew of about 200 men. With the 
new scheme of bases 10 submarines would 
be allotted to each base and all the tenders 
would be dispensed with. In many in- 
stances, of course, as at Guantanamo, 
Hawaii, San Francisco, New York, and 
Key West, the submarine base is already 
a regularly established naval base and in 
the territory of an established navy yard. 
Our naval bill this year appropriated 
$146,500,000. Of this amount, roughly, 
$102,000,000 went for pay of officers 
and men, food, supplies, repairs, wages of 
navy yard workmen, etc. The balance, 
$44,500,000, went for building new ships. 
Of course, if Congress shall pass the ship- 
building programme of four dreadnaughts, 
etc., there must be also a corresponding in- 
crease in officers and men; with, of course, 
more food, more supplies, more repairs, 
The bill will include, therefore, a provision 
to greatly increase, perhaps to double, the 
number of cadets at the Naval Academy, 
i. e., from the present 700 to 1,200 or more. 
For such an increase the Academy at An- 
napolis is fortunately already equipped. 


A NATIONAL NAVAL RESERVE 


The new idea first advocated by As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt, of a national 
naval reserve, will probably be incorpor- 
ated in the new Navy legislation, although 
its inclusion in an appropriation bill is 
hardly necessary since all the additional 
expense necessary to its creation will be in 


the time of emergency, 50,000 naval 
reserves known to, and at the direction of, 
the Navy Department. It will be made 
up of four classes: (a) Retired officers and 
ex-enlisted men; (b) other branches of the 
Federal Service, such as the Coast Guard, 
harbor police, revenue cutter and light- 
house services, coast survey, etc.; (c) 
volunteer and patriotic civilians at large, 
of the kind that went to Plattsburg; and (d) 
owners and crews of privately owned ships, 
yachts, and motor boats, organized and 
drilled on their own vessels. 

An increase from one to five million dol- 
lars will be urged for the aeronautical 
service in the Navy. 


THE COST OF PREPAREDNESS 


Now in order to gain a just relation of 
the estimates which will be presented to 
Congress, let us compare the last appropri- 
ation with those of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France for the year 1914-15; 
that is, with the estimates made by those 
Powers before the outbreak of war, but for 
a period inevitably overlapping on the war. 
The table on page 59, prepared by the 
Bureau of Naval Intelligence, presents 
this comparison in a striking way. 

To read this table properly, several 
additional facts must be kept clearly in 
mind. In the first place it is known that 
large sums of money which do not appear 
in the official German budget, as here 
given, go toward the maintenance and 
improvement of the fleet, distributed 
through the budgets of the other depart- 
ments. The German total, therefore, is 
only accurate pro rata. The second fact 
to be noted is that the United States spends 
more than 30 per cent. for pay, active and 
retired, pensions, etc., as compared to 22 
per cent. in Great Britain, 12 per cent. in 
Germany, and 16 per cent. in France. We 
also spend more money in clothing and 
medical care, recruiting, and the scientific 
work of hydrography, etc. 

With regard to the items coming under 
the vexed territory of navy yards, a great 
deal of this expenditure represents capital 
investment in plant. Recently a new 
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light has been shed on this subject of sup- 
posedly useless navy yards, the same yards 
which were condemned by Secretary Meyer 
four years ago. The development of sub- 
marines and naval air craft requires many 


sub-bases to give these engines their great-. 


est effectiveness, and the new demands 
for the manufacture of naval war supplies 
and quick repair and construction of ships 
of all kinds make it extremely advisable for 
the Government to hold on to all existing 
plants of that character. 

In the table on page 59 the items for the 
United States have been greatly con- 


attempt to distribute separate instalments 
over subsequent years. 

The total for 1915 represents the sum 
already voted by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. The total for 1916 represents 
roughly what the Sixty-fourth Congress 
will be asked to appropriate, and for 
the following years the consistent fol- 
lowing out of these ideas in a_ logical 
programme. 

This programme conforms to the con- 
sensus of opinion—not of politicians, pacifi- 
cists-at-any-price, amateur strategists, or 
combinations of these and other less 





























1915 1916 1917 1918 
Maintenance $102,000,000 $1 10,000,000 $120,000,000 $125,000,000 
Battleships 28,000,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 
; (2)* (4) (4) (4) 
Destroyers . 4,500,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 
(6) (30) (30) (30) 
Scouts nA. hee. | ero er es 32,000,000 * 32,000,000 32,000,000 
; (8) (8) (8) 
Submarines 10,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 
; (18) (13) (13) (13) 
NCEP EMEONN re cng Be Lckckivexeweeee 30,000,000 30000006 fF ooseksc cess 
a (2) (2) 
Auxiliaries, including aircraft 2,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Meme. #7 3) $146, 500,000 $268,000,000 $278,000,000 $253,000,000 
*The figures printed below each appropriation represent the number of ships of that class. 








THE PROPOSED EXPENDITURES FOR NAVAL DEFENSE 


densed. Appropriations for the Navy are 
actually made under 5090 separate heads, 
the mere classification and accounting of 
which is a work of great complexity, in- 
volving the employment of a large civilian 
force of clerks. 

The table above shows our last naval 
appropriation in comparison with the 
tentative programme now advocated by 
the consensus of naval opinion for the next 
three years and the approximate cost of 
adequate defense. In each column the 
total figures are intended to indicate the 
expenditures covering work which takes, 
as in the case of a battleship, three or four 
years to complete. The authorization 
of a given year provides for the expendi- 
ture in other years of the requisite sum for 
the given item. For the sake of greater 
clearness in this table, each authorization 
has been summed up complete, with no 


desirable citizens—but of the men whose 
sworn duty is to study what adequate de- 
fense means for the United States and 
to recommend according to their best 
judgment. It is based on something like 
a definite policy, on the desire to protect 
our continental coast lines, to guard our 
commerce, to keep intact our overseas 
enterprises, territories, and dependencies, 
and to maintain inviolate the interna- 
tional policies on the Western hemisphere 
and on the seas for which this Nation has 
always stood. It is not a defense adequate 
against attack by a combination of great 
sea Powers, but it is aimed to give the 
country reasonable security based on 
probabilities. It is costly but less so than 
lack of security. It is not militaristic or 
aggressive, because the spirit which con- 
ceives it and would maintain it is demo- 
cratic and peaceful. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH CHESS GAME 
IN EUROPE 


A STRATEGIC VIEW OF THE GENERAL SITUATION UP TO OCTOBER 
AND MACHINERY SHIFTED OVER THE BOARD BY THE BEST 


MOVES OF MEN 


MILITARY BRAINS IN SEVEN FIGHTING 
ITALY, AND THE BALKANS 


IN FRANCE, 


IST—THE 


NATIONS—THE BATTLE FRONTS 


THE SITUATION IN GENERAL 


HE vastness of the whole mil- 

itary situation in Europe is 

such that if one begins to look 

into a particular campaign as 

distinguished from the salient 
aspects of the whole war, it is very difficult 
to form a connected mental picture of 
what is occurring. Enormous as was the 
field of operations at the beginning of the 
war it has continually been spreading and 
will still further spread. 

In outline, the happenings of the last 
four months have been as follows: the 
Allies in France, up to the last week in 
September, when the most determined 
offensive since the Battle of the Marne 
was launched against the German cata- 
combs, had been able to do nothing against 
a static German resistance; that is, the 
Germans blocked them safely at arm’s 
length. On the Austrian-Italian front 
the Italians were still held off by the 
Austrians in the same way that the French 
had been locked up by the Germans. In 
the eastern theatre of war the Teutonic 
Allies have been continuously advancing 
against the Russians. In the Turkish 
theatre of war another deadlock has pre- 
vailed. Therefore, if matters go on as 
they have been going on for the last four 
months, Russia is very apt to be cut to 
pieces unless something can be done by the 
Entente Allies to divert, check, or defeat 
the German arms. 

The British and French have been keep- 
ing up constant diplomatic pressure to 
reform the Balkan League for the pur- 
pose of attacking Turkey and settling that 
question for the rest of the war. The suc- 
cess or failure of their efforts depends en- 


tirely on the attitude of Bulgaria. On 
the ist of October it appeared, by the 
mobilization of Bulgarians in Macedonia, 
and by the Turko-Bulgarian entente, that 
Bulgaria was going to side with Turkey 
and the central Powers. At all events, 
one effect of the diplomatic manceuvering 
in the Balkans has been a concentration 
by the central empires of 500,000 men on 
the Servian frontier, which removes about 
12 army corps from either the Russian or 
French frontiers, or from both. If the 
central empires were short of troops, such 
a new concentration would offer great 
provocation for a forward move by the 
French, and it is very possible that the 
move on Servia may have been made for 
that very purpose. We do not find any 
indication, however, that the central em- 
pires are in any way short of men, and 
therefore the Balkan diplomatic campaign 
may turn out in the form of a boomerang 
for the Entente Allies. In the absence of a 
direct move on the French or Italian fronts 
that might be decisive there remains the 
possibility of forcing the Cattegat Straits 
and opening the Baltic by the British navy. 
That the German fears this flank attack 
more and more is certain, on account of 
the constantly growing sea power of 
Great Britain. The undertaking would 
be a very difficult one, as the Straits are 
heavily mined and covered by all sorts of 
naval craft. The French theatre of war 
remains the field of the ultimate decision on 
land, and all the other operations are for 
the purpose of clearing the foreground 
completely for that supreme contest. 

With the German and Austrian troops 
distributed as they are in France, Russia, 
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THE AUSTRIAN-ITALIAN BATTLE FRONT—SEPTEMBER 24TH 


The operations along the Italian front are much 
the same as those along the French front have been 
in so far as the stationary character of the fighting is 
concerned. The Italians have come up to the Aus- 
trian positions everywhere and have been stopped. 
During the last two months there has been so little 
change that it will not show on a map of ordinary 


and along the Italian and Balkan frontiers, 
the maximum dispersion of the armies of 
the central empires since the beginning of 
the war has been made. It does not ap- 
pear probable that a much greater scatter- 
ing of troops will be made by these Powers 
in the future. Therefore, their lines at any 
one place are already about as thin as they 
will ever be. Russia’s armies, although 
pretty well cut up, are still capable of mak- 
ing a fight and holding many Teutonic 
forces in their front. The time appears 
propitious, then, for the Allies to make a 
concerted attack at all points in an attempt 


size. The Italians have succeeded in destroying 
some of the forts covering Rovereto and in many 
other places their artillery has damaged Austrian 
works. The Austrians have reinforced their troops 
to some extent and now have about 500,000 men 
available on this front. The Italians have about 
800,000, practically the whole of their field army 


to force the Teutonic lines at some weaker 
place. If this could be done anywhere 
and the central empires could be made to 
use up their general reserves before the 
Entente Allies had to put in their reserves 
a decisive stroke might be made. The 
French have the maximum number of men 
with the colors that they can ever muster 
during the continuance of the war, and the 
English have been transporting all their 
available troops to the continent. It 
therefore seemed probable early in Septem- 
ber that arrangements had been made by 
the Allies for a simultaneous attack 
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against the Germans and Austrians in 
every field of war, and as these lines are 
written on the first of October, that theory 
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seems to be borne out by the general offen- 
sive which is being thrust home against 
the subterranean German armies in France. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


” [ situation on the Austro-Italian 
front is much as it was two months 
ago. The Italian army is across 

the political frontier at nearly all points and 

in October confronts the Austrian front 
line permanent and semi-permanent posi- 
tions. No counter offensive has been 
attempted by the Austrians because the 
bulk of their army is engaged in Russia. 

The strategical aspects of the campaign 

remain exactly as they were described in 

the WorLp’s Work for September. After 

five months of fighting no important im- 

pression has been made on the Austrian 

works and defense lines by the Italians. 
Since the declaration of war by Italy 
against Turkey there have been many 


rumors of the transportation of 110,000 
Italian troops to Turkey. This expedi- 
tionary army, which is supposed to be on 
the Island of Lemnos, has so far failed to 
make its appearance on any battlefield in 
that region. As the Italians may need all 
the men they can get on their northern 
frontiers before many months are past it 
seems improbable that they will send any 
very great number of troops away from 
home. To do so would be to play di- 
rectly into Austria’s hands. “Stalemate,” 
then, characterizes the Austro-Italian op- 
erations for the time being. The decisive 
area in this theatre of the war still lies 
along the line of the Adige River or, in 
other words, in the Tyrolean salient. 


THE BALKANS 


waged with growing intensity in 

the Balkans for the last two 
months. From present appearances Rou- 
mania, Greece, and Bulgaria, but particu- 
larly the last, are much like “men from 
Missouri” and desire with Balkan ve- 
hemence to be shown. What impresses 
them particularly is the success of the 
Teutonic military operations against Rus- 
sia uninterrupted from May to September. 
Bulgaria appears to have come to a definite 
understanding with Turkey, accomplished 
by the Turks’ ceding a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory from the vicinity of Adrianople to 
the A2gean Sea, through which passes a 
railroad connecting Sofia with the seaport 
of Dedeagatch. This wise concession on 
the part of Turkey gives Bulgaria a port 
on the A-gean Sea with an all-Bulgarian 
railroad to it, a long desired combination 
which they did not formerly possess. 

On their side the Entente Allies have 
tried to bring back to life the “Balkan 
League” of Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Montenegro for an attack on the Turk, but 


PO wat wi campaigns have been 


the possibility of renewing that old agree- 
ment seems at this writing to be very slight 
on account of the bitter antipathy of Bul- 
garia against Greece and Servia, due to the 
second Balkan War and the hard terms of 
the peace of Bukharest. 

In the first days of October the Balkan 
nations are still watchfully waiting and 
willing to sell out to the highest bidder 
whenever they are convinced that he can 
deliver the goods he is promising. The 
ability to deliver the goods is being de- 
termined on the battlefields of western 
Europe and Russia. Recently there seem 
to be indications that Bulgaria is leaning 
decidedly toward the Teutonic Allies, 
although after the checking of the Aus- 
trians in easternmost Galicia, and the be- 
ginning of the Anglo-French offensive in 
Flanders and Champagne, the Govern- 
ment at Sofia, disclaiming anything but 
armed neutrality, is apparently hedging. 
All the Balkan nations have been, since 
August, on a thorough war footing, al- 
though only two have any power to take 
the offensive unsupported by the Allies. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE BALKAN STATES—SEPTEMBER 24TH 


During September matters in the Balkans came to 
a head. A convention was signed between Turkey 
and Bulgaria which ceded to the latter the railroad 
from Adrianople to the port of Dedeagatch, thus 
giving Bulgaria an all-rail route to the A°gean Sea. 
In return Bulgaria promised Turkey very material 
compensations. During September also Austro- 
German troops in great force, their number being 
estimated at about fifteen army corps, were concen- 
trating in the triangle Temesvar-Mitrovitza-Iron 
Gate. Artillery fire was directed by the Austro- 
Germans against the Servians on the whole front 
from the Drina River to below Semendria in order to 
search out the Servian positions. On September 22d 
Bulgaria mobilized its entire army and _ began 
concentrating it on its frontiers. Greece issued 
mobilization orders on September 24th. Rou- 
mania still hesitated to take action; and in view of 
the enveloping nature of the Austrian and Bulgarian 
frontiers (should Bulgaria and the Austro-Germans 
make common cause) it will be placed in a position 
of great danger should it side against them, providing 
that assistance cannot be obtained from Russia. It 
is thought that the Germans desire to open the rail- 


road Belgrade-Nish-Sofia-Adrianople-Constantinople 
so as to be able to give assistance to the Turks. This 
requires that a way be hewn through Servia for a 
distance of about 150 miles. It is generally believed 
that the main line of operations will be from the 
Danube along the valley of the Morava River to 
Nish. Possibly this advance will be assisted by a 
Bulgarian attack from the frontier northwest of 
Sofia toward Nish and a seizing of the Salonica-Nish 
railroad so as to prevent any rail communication 
between the Entente Allies and Servia. The sketch 
shows Bulgaria’s central position and the principal 
railroad and river lines. Kraguievatz is the Servian 
military. centre, where their supplies of all kinds are 
kept. South of this place are difficult mountains. 
North, east, and west the valley of the Morava River 
and its tributaries form very strong natural obstacles 
to a hostile force. The Servian army has been thor- 
oughly rehabilitated and numbers about 300,000 
men of all arms. The Italians occupy Aviona in 
Albania with about an army corps, while the interior 
of Albania is in insurrection headed by Essad 
Pasha, who is favorable to Turkey and the Central 
Powers 
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These are Roumania, whose field army is 
efficient and numbers about 500,000 men, 
and Bulgaria, equally efficient, whose field 
army numbers more than 400,000 men. 
Greece can maintain a force of about 
150,000 men in a field army and Servia at 
the present time can probably muster 
300,000 men. The Servian army has been 
strengthened by the addition of French 
artillery, French and English staff officers, 
and a few troops of both these countries. 
But against such a large country as Austria 
they are entirely incapable of large offen- 
sive operations alone. 

Of all the Balkan states Bulgaria is in 
the strongest strategic position, no mat- 
ter which side it may eventually join. It 
holds the “inner line,” has well fortified 
borders, and good communications within 
itself. As no shots have been fired by the 
Balkan states against each other, up to 
October, what they are going to do remains 
a matter for speculation. The effect of 
their entrance on the war in Turkey would 
be great, but their effect elsewhere would 
not be immediate, no matter which way 
they might jump. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE BALKANS 


The value to any of their supporters or 
abettors which any of the Balkan nations 
might have is entirely a question of how 
much military strength they can turn out. 
Military strength is a very hard thing to 
explain because so many elements enter 


into it. Numbers, geographic position, 
which includes natural military obstacles 
such as mountains and rivers, character- 
istics of the people, and organized re- 
sources, all have to be taken into consider- 
ation. Every one of these states, with the 
exception of Greece, might be termed a 
“fighting”’ nation; that is, they have fought 
hard and steadfastly throughout most of 
their history. Greece has not showed much 
military ability of a high order in the last 
twenty years. Everything else being equal, 
the various Balkan states may be consid- 
ered to have the following military weight, 
in which the units mean army corps and 
auxiliaries which can be put into the field 
and maintained there for a period of time. 
Incidentally it might be mentioned that 
Servia’s power has been impaired so 
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greatly during the last year that neither 
the great Powers nor her Balkan neigh- 
bors consider her as seriously as they did 
before. We may therefore take Greece’s 
value as 3, Servia’s as 5, Bulgaria’s as 8, 
and Roumania’s as 9. 

If Bulgaria and Roumania were fighting 
each other independently either one should 
be able to keep the other off because so 
much advantage lies in the defensive along 
their straight and contiguous frontiers. 
If Greece and Servia-attacked Bulgaria 
alone, Bulgaria by a judicious handling 
of her troops should easily whip them both 
because she has the central position if 
nothing else. This advantage allows her 
to concentrate superior forces wherever she 
cares to—exactly the situation in the sec- 
ond Balkan War, nullified in that case by 
Roumania. If Greece, Servia, and Rou- 
mania jumped on Bulgaria untroubled by 
any other enemies, they should probably 
triumph in short order because they have a 
military value of 17 to 8 and have a com- 
pletely enveloping frontier over Bulgaria. 
So much for the nominal military value of 
the Balkan states themselves, which is 
only a very small part of the present 
“Balkan Question.” Now as to their 
strategic disposition, what is their respec- 
tive relative value? 

To begin with, Servia is eliminated by 
the central empires right at the start be- 
cause they can easily concentrate superior 
military strength against her. 


TURKEY'S MILITARY POWER 


Next a greatly rehabilitated Turkey has 
a military value of twelve, four units of 
which are being used in the Caucasus, one 
on the Euphrates, one in Egypt, and four 
around the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
Two:units of strength at least are therefore 
available for helping a “friend” if this 
friend should be Bulgaria. Turkey’s help 
would be almost enough to neutralize 
Greece and might be even more of a de- 
ciding element, depending on what pressure 
the Allies can apply directly against Tur- 
key. If the Allied forces are driven away 
from the Marmora theatre of operations, 
Turkey’s power can be applied to a very 
much greater extent to help Bulgaria. 
Now if Bulgaria and Roumania decide to 
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remain neutral, Servia and Greece to- 
gether could oppose a Teutonic invasion 
with eight units of military power, Servia 
alone with five. Roumania, as its territory 
lies on the other side of Bulgaria from 
Servia and Greece, could not join them 
directly unless Bulgaria sided with Rou- 
mania. Should all the Balkan states join 
together—that is, Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania—they would have a mili- 
tary efficiency figure of twenty-four, a very 
formidable amount of military strength. 
To take the offensive, however, against the 
central empires and hope for any rapid 
success, in view of the obstacles offered by 
the Carpathian Mountains and the Dan- 
ube River, is another matter, as the Teu- 
tonic Powers can spare probably enough 
military units to hold these positions 
against any military pressure that these 
little states can exert. 

It must be held in mind that these small 
states would be acting as a confederacy 
with many points of difference between 
them in language, customs, aims, and mil- 
itary system. Against great military na- 
tions like Germany and Austria their 
power of offence would not be very great 
in proportion to their numbers, and it 
therefore is a very great question whether 
they could force the lines of the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Danube River. Besides 
this consideration, it must be remembered 
that if Germany were successful in smash- 
ing up Russia before the Balkan states had 
succeeded in getting across these great 
military obstacles, and the central empires 
could turn a great army against them, the 
result could not be long deferred. In 
addition, Turkey also, would neutralize 
their combined military strength to an ap- 
preciable degree. 


WATCHING RUSSIA’S FATE 


The importance of Bulgaria’s decision 
is, therefore, apparent, as is also the reason 
why the Balkan states do not fly into the 
arms of the Entente Allies. They want 
to see what is going to happen to Russia. 
To gain anything big they must be willing 
to take a small amount of chance and 
gamble a little on who is going to come out 
ahead. If Bulgaria sides directly with the 
central empires and Turkey, Roumania 


might be able to swing the balance of 
military strength in the Balkans. This 
situation, however, as has been indicated 
above, would be materially varied by the 
sending of French, British, or Italian 
troops to whichever country sided with the 
Entente Allies. 

Such Allied troops, for example, might 
be sent across a small strip of water from 
the Island of Lemnos, the British-French 
base in the AEgean Sea. Providing Greece 
approved, such troops could easily be sent 
to Servia over the railroad from Salonica 
to Nish. It is of course possible that the 
troops said to be for use against Turkey 
that are, at the first of October,on the Is- 
land of Lemnos, are intended for use against 
Bulgaria, or to help Servia on the north. 

A strength of several well equipped and 
trained army corps is necessary in such an 
event to bring about anything decisive. 
Montenegro has not been mentioned be- 
cause it is so small a country that its 
military strength can make very little 
difference. [ts terrain is mountainous and 
hard to traverse and its strategic position 
is not especially good for large operations 
against Austria. Albania offers some ad- 
vantages for a move from Italy through 
Avlona or Durazzo, but the absence of rail- 
roads makes this a difficult field for large 
operations also. 

The Bulgarians, as they have since 
the beginning of the war, hold the key. 
Roumania can remain neutral or run the 
risk of being attacked in front by Bul- 
garia and in rear by the Austro-Germans: 
In this case, with the addition of help from 
Turkey, Bulgaria would have a military 
strength figure of at least ten, which with 
an Austro-German addition of five from 
the rear against Roumania would probably 
mean the defeat of the latter nation. An 
invasion of Servia and Greece, with a 
strength figure of eight, would need an ad- 
ditional application of about twelve by the 
central empires or, on the outside, seventeen 
against all the Balkans, except Bulgaria, 
to win. This number the central empires 
appear to have available, depending, of 
course, on the success of their campaigns 
in Russia and on the western front, and on 
the military help given to Servia by Eng- 
land, France, Italy, or Russia. 
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TURK AND BRITON 


“HE position of the Allied expedi- 
tionary forces on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula during August was a 

matter of very serious concern to their 

governments. They had to be reinforced 
or get out. To help them small reinforce- 
ments of both French and British were 

sent from time to time and in addition a 

new unit of British troops was organized 

on the Island of Lemnos during July for 
the purpose of making a surprise attack 
against the Turks on the Gallipoli lines. 

During the first days of August a force of 

about 50,000 men was embarked on trans- 

ports of all sorts at the island port of 

Mudros. The equipment for the landing 

operations was very complete in all details 

and the troops had been well instructed in 
what they were to do. Several days prior 


to this time demonstrations had been made 
by the Allied warships on the coast of the 
Gulf of Adramyti, about 50 miles south of 
the Dardanelles, and also at various places 
along the coast of Anatolia for the purpose 


of diverting the Turks’ attention to those 
areas and making them move troops south- 
ward in those directions. 

On the night of the 6th of August the 
expedition left Lemnos and, proceeding to 
the Gulf of Saros, made a feint at a landing 
near Kara Tehali, not far from the head of 
the Gulf. A small detachment was put 
ashore and, after an encounter with the 
Turks in which a few men were killed, the 
rest reémbarked. The Turks appear to 
have been uncertain where the main land- 
ing was to be made because only small 
groups of them were encountered by the 
landing forces at Suvla Bay, toward which 
actual objective the whole British force 
now proceeded. 

The British colonial troops have held a 
footing at Ari Burnu, called by the British 
the “Anzac’”’ position from the letters of 
the different contingents, Australian, New 
Zealand, and Canadian, composing the 
landing forces. This position contains 
an area of about one square mile. Now 
the landing at Suvla Bay was designed to 
connect up with this foothold at Ari 
Burnu as a pivot from which, by swinging 
around from the left, they hoped to take the 


Turkish main force north of Maidos both 
in flank and rear. To be successful this 
movement would have had to be a com- 
plete surprise. 

The landing began at Cape Suvla on the 
night of the 6th of August and continued 
on the 7th along the beach between that 
point and Ari Burnu. At the same time 
the Allies at the tip of the Peninsula 
launched strong attacks against the Turks 
on the Krithia front, while the troops at 
Ari Burnu also attacked strenuously. The 
Turks were slow in bringing up their 
reserves, as they did not wish to commit 
them to the contest until there was no 
doubt of what the Allies’ intentions were. 
The result was that the forces landing at 
and near Suvla Bay not only accomplished 
their disembarkation successfully, but ad- 
vanced a considerable distance inland, in 
some places as much as three miles. The 
Turkish reserves were then brought up and 
attacked the whole of the British lines, 
breaking them at many points, and hurling 
them down the slopes of the hills, taken 
in front, flank, and in some places even in 
the rear. For about twelve days the fight- 
ing was of the most desperate nature, at 
the end of which time the British had been 
driven back to a line running from Cape 
Suvla to their old position of Ari Burnu, a 
front of about twelve miles. In this posi- 
tion they have held on up to the present 
writing, October 1st. 

The losses in this fighting were tremend- 
ous on both sides. The Turks claim that 
the British losses during the twelve days 
amounted to nearly as much as the whole 
force that they landed from Lemnos. 
Although the exact casualties incurred are 
not as yet known, we do know that they 
were, on both sides, the heaviest of the 
whole Turkish campaign. In the operations 
around the Dardanelles during the last 
two months, i.e., up to October 1st, while 
the Allies have extended their lines on the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli, nothing at all deci- 
sive has yet been gained there, whereas 
enormously disproportionate losses have 
been incurred. 

In the Egyptian, Euphrates, and Cau- 
casian theatres of war no great changes 
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THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA CAMPAIGN—SEPTEMBER 24TH 


On the 6th of August the British began landing a 
force of about 50,000 men at Cape Suvla. As soon 
as the Turks found this out, they launched their 
reserves at this force. The fighting was the most 
severe that has so far occurred on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The losses of the Allies are estimated to 


amount to nearly the strength of the force they 
landed, and the Turks suffered in proportion. There 
has been little change in the lines since the 22d of 
August. The Allies hold a front of about three miles 
in front of Sidd-el-Bahr and a front of approximately 
twelve miles from Cape Suvla to Ari Burnu 
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have taken place during this period, al- 
though steady fighting has been going on 
in the last two fields. In view of the 
threatened descent on Servia by the cen- 
tral Powers in an attempt to open up a 
road through that country to Turkey, and 
Bulgaria’s friendly attitude to this oper- 
ation, the British are exerting themselves 
to form other expeditionary forces for duty 
in this new and most complicated theatre 
of war. It has been reported that three 
army corps of a total strength of 110,000 
are now on Lemnos Island in the A2gean, 
whence they can be used either against 
the Turks on Gallipoli or in Anatolia 
or jammed northward across Macedonia 
to stop the Austro-German drive on 
Servia. Success in the Turkish field will 
require the use of sufficient military 
strength by the Allies in a concerted attack 
where the Ottoman army will be com- 
pelled to come out and fight on terms as 
nearly equal to their adversaries as possi- 
ble. So far the Allies have depended upon 
piece-meal attacks which have netted them 
practically nothing; and they have suffered 
enormous casualties. 

The action of the British submarines in 
the Sea of Marmora has been notable. 
They have navigated the difficult Strait of 
the Dardanelles, sunk ship after ship of 
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all varieties in the Sea of Marmora, have 
actually gone right up into the Golden 
Horn and torpedoed vessels lying at the 
wharves of Stamboul. These daring ex- 
ploits have had the effect of partially in- 
terrupting traffic through the Bosphorous 
and the Marmora, thus greatly complica- 
ting the supply arrangements of the Turks 
for their forces on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The Turks are still somewhat short of mun- 
itions but not as yet desperately in need of 
them. The Russian Black Sea fleet has 
been able to control the Black Sea to a 
suffici.at extent to prevent the transport 
of coal to Constantinople by water, thus 
causing a coal famine in the Turkish capi- 
tal, since all its supply has to be brought 
overland now from Anatolia. 

It is important to remember all the 
time that the Turkish campaign is indis- 
solubly involved with developments in the 
Balkans, and the fate of the whole Allied 
attempt to force the Straits depends on the 
international situation north of them. 
If the Bulgars side with the Teutons and 
Turks, even should Greece and Roumania 
both side with the Entente Allies, the 
latter’s chances will be none too good. 
The ultimate fate of Turkey depends on 
the outcome of the campaigns now being 
waged in western Europe and Russia. 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


URING the last two months 
there has been a_ notable 
strengthening of British forces 
on the continent. About 400,- 

. 000 men are now fighting on 
a line the extent of which was prolonged 
from 30 miles in July to about 50 miles in 
September. This leaves the French ap- 
proximately 400 miles of front to hold, and 
the Belgians occupy 8 miles in Flanders. 
The accessions to the British troops in 
France have more than made up for the 
French losses during the last five months, 
and in addition the French have called out 
the class of recruits for the year 1917, which 
will net them about 250,000 youths of from 
17 to 18 years of age. These will not be 
fully trained until about March, 1916. 
Along this front no new strategic de- 


velopments had occurred since Septem- 
ber, 1914. The centre of activity in the 
few weeks preceding September oth 
was in the area around Verdun, where the 
Germans took the initiative. Fighting 
has also occurred in the area around and 
north of Arras in the same region, where 
during May the French tried to break the 
German line. It was there, in fact, that 
what passed for the much-heralded “ Spring 
Drive” was actually begun and thrown 
back so definitely that it had not been 
renewed for three months. 

In September of this year the French 
and English were still at a loss to know 
where the next German stroke might fall. 
In the meanwhile the French and English 
looked forward to a tremendous German 
offensive, because when the present Rus- 
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70 
sian campaign is completed, no matter 
whether it ends in the destruction of the 
Russian army or the taking up of defensive 
positions of such strength that most of the 
Austro-German troops can be released 
from the eastern frontier for duty else- 
where, the Germans could be counted on 
to turn and strike immediately on one or 
more of three other possible fronts. As the 
French theatre is that in which the most 
decisive results can be obtained, it was 
presumed that the Germans would be apt 
to attack there, following the principle of 
strategy that the most dangerous opponent, 
if there be any possibility of destroying 
him, be attacked first. If, therefore, the 
Germans felt that they could gain the 
ascendancy over the French, they could be 
expected to attack this front. 

Now this would be exactly what the 
French desire because under such circum- 
stances they can fight a defensive battle 
on their own soil and among positions of 
their own construction and choosing. So 
long as there was any possibility that the 
Germans would attack them in force the 
French could well afford to wait unless 
compelled to attack by political conditions 
or the military situation of their allies on 
other fronts. This condition existed until 
September 1oth, at which time a new 
activity sprang up all along the British 
and French fronts, clear from Nieuport 
on the English Channel to the Swiss 
frontier. This took the form of large 
movements of troops, supplies, and am- 
munition to all points of contact, sure 
signs of an impending attack. The Ger- 
mans on their side also brought up 
additional personnel and material to 
strengthen their resistance. On the 2oth, 
artillery activity began on the French 
front, especially in the area between Ypres, 
on the British front, and Verdun. The 
artillery fire kept increasing in intensity 
until by the 24th it had attained propor- 
tions never equalled in this theatre of war. 
The maximum fire was directed at the 
German works between Arras and La 
Bassée (the Artois district) and on a 
fifteen-mile front which centred roughly 
at the town of Souain, in the Champagne 
district, a position situated about half way 
between Rheims and Verdun. 
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On September 25th tremendous _in- 
fantry attacks were launched at the Ger- 
man lines, particularly against the areas 
which had been subjected to the maximum 
artillery fire. In the Champagne area 
the French gained on a fifteen-mile front 
a slice of ground formerly held by the 
Germans of from one half to a maximum of 
two and a half miles in depth. In the 
British front around Ypres, after initial 
success, the attacks were thrown back. 
Slightly south of La Bassée near the end 
of the British line where it joins the French 
an advance of a few hundred yards took 
place and in the vicinity of Souchez, north 
of Arras, the French made gains which in 
one place indented the German position 
for a distance of a mile and a half. This 
ground was taken in the first rush. 

Since that time up to the end of the 
month the battles in these areas have con- 
tinued with the greatest intensity. The 
advance lines sway back and forward, in 
some places one side or the other gains or 
loses. The lines are constantly reinforced 
by fresh troops and a general battle is on. 
The reasons that make it seem possible 
that this could be a main offensive are that 
the Germans and Austrians are about as 
widely distributed in the various theatres 
of war as they will be, and that the con- 
ditions in Russia and the Balkans are 
such that something must be done by 
way of diversion, or the consequences will 
be very serious for the Allies. In other 
words victories must be won on the western 
front and a lot of men used up, to show 
Russia definitely that something is being 
accomplished. If it is a main operation, 
to hope for success it must be pushed 
without interruption probably for months. 
Under these circumstances the operations 
are being inaugurated at a time of the 
year which offers the least advantages for 
the attacker; within a very few weeks the 
rains will begin, followed by the cold and 
inclement weather of winter, which renders 
offensive fighting much more _ difficult 
than defensive in this theatre of war. 

We constantly hear the word “line” 
applied to the positions of the contenders 
in France. This word does not properly 
express what these positions really are. 
“Line” signifies a strip of troops and 
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positions of a limited depth, which, when 
pierced, opens up an undefended space 
behind it. This is by no means the case in 
France. The German positions consist 
of line upon line of trenches of a more or 
less temporary character. From three 
to five or more of these lines, all connected 
by communicating trenches, cover the 
front, then behind these light works lies 


a heavy line protected by large wire en- 
tanglements and semi-permanent points 
of support, and all the important road 
centres and positions of great tactical 
value partake of the character of fortresses. 
As soon as a permanent series of lines such 
as this is passed another is encountered, 
and so on back for many miles. In fact, 
the whole area occupied by the Germans 
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THE WESTERN BATTLE FRONT BEFORE THE 


The positions of the lines in France underwent such 
small changes during the two months ending Sep- 
tember 24th that they do not show on a map of or- 
dinary size. The principal thing to be noted is the 
Teinforcement of the British army in France. This 
force held a front of 50 miles, the Belgians 8, and the 


“BIG DRIVE’’—SEPTEMBER 24TH 


French held the rest of the 450-mile line. During 
August there was heavy fighting in the Verdun area; 
and early September witnessed fighting near Rheims 
and a heavy artillery bombardment along almost all 
the whole line, with the Allies taking the initiative 
apparently for a main attack 











































72 
in France is entirely organized for defense. 
Railroads connect all needed points, which 
requires little transportation of other kinds 
to be used. Under such conditions the 
German position partakes of the character 
of a solid which must be carved to pieces 
in order to destroy it. 

So far (up to the end of September) the 
French in the Champagne area have 
reached the first main line of German de- 
fense in a few places. They have captured 
the outlying trenches. The battle rages 
in front of this main line. In the Artois 
region this first main line has not yet been 
opened up for attack. Now the direction 
of the main French attacks indicates that 
they are striving to squeeze the German 
salient in France at its two extremities. 
It will be remembered that this line is 
bow-shaped, from Ypres to Verdun. Could 
the French and English make sufficient 
headway opposite the points where their 
main attacks have been launched, i. e., at 
Arras and at Soissons, the apex of the Ger- 
man salient would be forced to fall back or 
squeezed until all its railroad and other 
communications were cut and its isolation 
became complete. 

To counteract this move the Germans 
have made counter attacks in the Argonne 
region immediately adjoining the right 
flank of the main French attack in the 
Champagne region. Should the French 
make headway, their right would be ex- 
posed to a flank attack. The Germans 


P TO the middle of July, Field 

Marshal Mackensen’s army 

was fighting its great battle for 

the possession of the railroad 

line from Lublin to Kholm. In 

this contest the attempt was made by the 
Germans to envelop the Russian left flank 
so as to cut off the great Russian force 
from a northern retreat by seizing their 
communications with Brest-Litovsk. So 
strenuously, however, did the Russians 
defend this flank that the Austro-Germans 
were compelled to envelop their enemy’s 
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captured a couple of the advanced French 
lines of trenches in the Argonne and the 
fight continues there as well. The French 
appear to be trying to cause the Germans 
to reinforce heavily their troops in the 
area from Verdun to Ypres; then, if they 
succeed, to launch a great attack from the 
line of Verdun-Toul against the Germans 
in the Lorraine area, with the idea of 
eventually blasting a way to the Rhine 
which would cause the whole German 
force in France to fall back to protect 
its communications. 

These are merely the strategic concep- 
tions of what the French are aiming to ac- 
complish. Whether they will have any suc- 
cess or not remains to be seen. So far the 
French have gained a small strip of front 
from which renewed assaults may be 
launched. Upto October ist no German 
positions of importance or lines of com- 
munications had been taken or destroyed. 
The losses of the contenders have been 
heavy, an incident of this kind of warfare. 
Exactly what they are cannot yet be deter- 
mined. The French appear to have cap- 
tured nearly a whole German division in 
the Champagne fight on the first day. 
On the whole Allied front they claim a 
capture of a total of 23,000 German 
prisoners, whereas the Germans claim to 
have captured less than half that number. 
These losses, though large, are nothing to 
what the losses in killed and wounded have 
been and will be if the offensive is kept up. 


right from the direction of Ivangorod, 
which they accomplished successfully by 
July 28th, throwing this main Russian 
force back in full retreat. The Russians 
saved their communications, however, 
which enabled them to escape disaster. 
While these battles were taking place 
in southern Poland, Von Hindenburg, in 
East Prussia, had assembled all his col- 
umns in their appointed places for the 
main advance. He had, apparently, been 


so slow in making this move that many 
persons in countries pertaining to the 
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Entente thought it possible that “the 


old man of the lakes’’ had been supplanted 
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by some one else. In fact, such stories 
were spread by the Germans themselves. 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE OF THE WAR—JULY 28TH 


By July 28th the great battles on Field Marshal 
von Mackensen’s front along the line of the I vango- 
rod-Lublin- Kholm-Kiev railroad had been determined 
in favor of the Germans, and the Russians had begun 
their retreat across and east of that railroad. This 
was the signal for the launching of a general attack 
by Field Marshal von Hindenberg from East Prussia 
against the river lines opposite that front and the 
Russian barrier forts of Pultusk, Rozan, Ostrolenka, 
Lomza, and Ossowiec. To the west of the, Vistula 
the armies of Prince Leopold of Bavaria attacked the 

Blonie”’ line of defenses protecting Warsaw. These 
forces joined the forces operating on Mackensen’s 


extreme left in front of Ivangorod. The Russians 
were now attacked with determination from the 
north, south, and west by the Austro-Germans. 
About 1,500,000 Germans and Austrians plunged 
through the morasses, rivers, and forests of Poland 
at an equal number of Russians supported by in- 
trenchments and permanent works of all kinds. 

As the Germanic allies’ forces flanked the Russians 
in the ‘“‘salient’”’ formed by their lines toward Warsaw 
the Russians were in great danger of having the 
railroads cut behind them unless they could defeat 
their opponents decisively on each one of their three 
fronts. 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE—AUGUST 6TH 


During the week preceding the 6th of August the 
Germanic allies had broken down the resistance of 
the Russians at all places. On the north the barrier 
forts between Novo Georgievsk and Ossowiec were 
falling at an alarming rate. The Germans west of 
the Vistula had broken through the strong lines 
covering Warsaw, and Field Marshal von Mackensen 
had crossed the Lublin-Kholm railroad in the south. 
The Russian army had been definitely divided into two 
parts, one south of the Pripet Swamps and the other 
north of them. The northern part contained about 
three fourths of the whole mobile force, the great 
quadrilateral of permanent forts, and the large ad- 
vance base situated at the fortress of Brest-Litovsk. 
At this time the Russians decided that to attempt to 
hold the Polish “salient” any longer meant the destruc- 
tion of their field army with little hope of ever re- 
newing it. They therefore decided to evacuate the 
whole Polish salient and fall back to the line of the 
Bug River, with its fortresses of Kovno, Grodno, and 
Brest-Litovsk. Warsaw was evacuated .by the Rus- 
sians on August 5th and immediately occupied by the 
army of Prince Leopold, who was on their heels. 
The line of the Vistula was forced at many points 
and the fortress of Ivangorod captured on the 6th. 
The Russian army was now in full retreat and the 
pursuit was rushed with all possible speed by the 
Austro-Germans. 


They found expression in the English and 
French press, to the effect that the Kaiser 
had displaced him because he had stated 
that, as no more could be done by the 
German armies, peace should be sought. 
All these tales were spread for the purpose 
of concealing, as much as possible, what 
was actually taking place along the East 
Prussian frontier. The signal for Hinden- 
burg’s advance came when Mackensen’s 
great battle for-the possession of the 
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Lublin-Kholm railroad was decided. He 
held off until this time so as to try to make 
the Russians send all the reserve troops 
possible to their southern lines on Macken- 
sen’s front, thereby making it impossible to 
bring them back again in time to the north. 

Due to Mackensen’s victory, also, the 
Russians were definitely thrown on the 
strategic defensive with no hope of re- 
taking the strategic offensive anywhere 
on their whole line. Furthermore, their 
armies in Poland and those south of the 
Pripet Swamps, in Volhynia and Galicia, 
were definitely separated by this great 
morass. Those in Poland were jammed 
between the Pripet Swamps and the East 
Prussian frontier. In this area, bounded 
roughly by lines joining Kovno-Ossowiec- 
Novo Georgievsk-Ivangorod to south of 
Brest-Litovsk, lay three fourths of the 
Czar’s active forces, their power of 
offense on a large scale gone, their com- 
mand of the air taken from them by the 
more numerous and efficient German air- 
craft, and their principal railroad lines 
running parallel to their adversaries’ front. 
Their greatest assets were the difficult 
country over which the enemy had to 
advance to get at them and the incompar- 
able fortitude of their troops in adversity. 
The battle for the possession of the Lublin- 
Kholm railroad, then, may be considered as 
the end of the first strategic operations by 
the Austro-Germans in this campaign. 


THE POLISH QUADRILATERAL 


As a result of these operations the Rus- 
sian army was thrust into the worst posi- 
tion, strategically, which it had occupied 
since the beginning of the war. This, 
therefore, was the time chosen for Hinden- 
burg’s stroke from the north. A simul- 
taneous advance was begun all along the 
front of East Prussia by the German 
armies with forces totalling about 900,000 
men, whose equipment in all respects was 
complete to the last detail. Of transport, 
both animal and motor, they had a vast 
accumulation. Railroad material stood 
ready to repair the captured roads, and 
great trains of siege guns had been pre- 
pared for the attack against each fort. 

Of a sudden, then, the major operation 
shifted from southern to northern Poland. 
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The object, as ever, was to get behind the 
Russian army in the vicinity of Bielostok, 
or west of it, before the Russians could 
withdraw from the end of the salient to- 
ward Warsaw. To accomplish completely 
this manoeuvre the river lines of the 
Narew, Bobr, and Niemen had to be 
forced, the great fortresses of Novo Geor- 
gievsk, Grodno, and Kovno had to be 
taken, and the lesser fortresses of Przasnysz, 
Serock, Pultusk, Rozan, Ostrolenka, 
Lomza, Ossowiec, and Olita barred the 
way as advanced positions. The greatest 
pressure was applied at first by the Ger- 
mans in the Ossowiec region because it 
afforded the shortest route to Bielostok. 

This gallant little fortress, which had 
been under constant attack since the 21st 
of March, guarded the way. Situated 
in the midst of swamps and river courses, 
astride the railroad from Lyck to Bielostok, 
it formed the great barrier to a quick 
German advance. Try as they did to re- 
duce it, the German heavy guns sank 
down in the swamps even after their 
emplacements had been strengthened by 
The 


piles driven deep into the mire. 
infantry literally had to swim to approach, 
while the Russians had behind them a 
modest fort, a railroad, and a well organized 
defense. 

Let all who have the impression that 
modern fortresses are worthless look at 


the example of Ossowiec. It was not 
taken until the Germans had “turned”’ its 
fortifications and got behind it. What- 
ever parts of the Russian main force escaped 
must thank Ossowiec for playing the prin- 
cipal part in their salvation. 

The first operation which confronted 
Hindenburg in his offensive move was to 
defeat the Russian field forces guarding 
the river lines and extending between the 
secondary forts such as Przasnysz, Pul- 
tusk, Ostrolenka, Lomza, Ossowiec, and 
Olita, next to capture these works in order 
that the road centres and communications 
which they controlled could be made avail- 
able for supplying the German armies in 
their further advance. The work of de- 
feating the field forces in the intervals be- 
tween the forts was the work of a com- 
paratively short time, and by the first 
week in August these Russian forces were 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE—AUGUST 18TH 


As soon as the Russians began falling back with 
such great rapidity and when the Germans could not 
promptly reduce the fort of Ossowiec, due to its 
excellent position in a swampy country, an immediate 
strike into the Russian line of retreat around Bielo- 
stok was avoided. Instead a great attack was 
launched against the main Russian fortress of Kovno. 
The smaller forts along the line of the Narew and 
Bobr rivers had now practically all been taken, and 
as the advance was pushed the gallant fort of Os- 
sowiec became surrounded. Within five days after 
the great Krupp siege guns began to hammer the 
works of Kovno that fortress fell and was occupied 
on the 18th of August. Novo Georgievsk fell on 
the 20th with great stores of guns and ammunition 
and 90,000 prisoners. This fortress controlled the 
dine of the Vistula River. While it held out, no river- 
borne traffic could be sent from the Vistula’s lower 
waters in Germany to Warsaw and above. It also 
controlled the railroad from Mlawa to Warsaw. 
For the first time in history the Vistula was completely 
dominated by the Germans. Mackensen’s army had 
pushed up to the outer works of Brest-Litovsk. The 
Russians now, although losing heavily in personnel 
and material, were falling back with great rapidity 
and saving most of their field artillery. As only two 
fortresses remained in the hands of the Russians, 
i. e., Grodno and Brest-Litovsk, both of which the 
Germans were perfectly confident of taking in short 
order, they began a redistribution of their forces for 
future operations, which were to take the form of a 
main attack on the Russian central army at Vilna. 


badly broken despite their most vigorous 
resistance. 

Next the line of the secondary fortresses 
was attacked. The German move had 
been so organized that the attack took 
place against almost all of them simultan- 
eously. They began falling with such 
suddenness that the Russian forces on the 
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lines west of Warsaw were forced into a 
precipitate retreat in an attempt to extri- 
cate whatever they could of their armies. 

The instant that this move became ap- 
parent to the Germans—an easy matter 
for them, as they had practically complete 
control of the air, enabling them to fly 
at will over the Russian lines and observe 
whatever they wanted to—the forces which 
stood along the old Bzura-Rawka lines 
in Poland were launched into the Russian 
centre west of the Vistula River. Imme- 
diately the Russian front was pierced at a 
dozen points and the broken brigades and 
divisions retired and were driven across 
the Vistula with the Germans and Aus- 
trians close on their heels. The Bavarian 
army of Prince Leopold entered Warsaw 
on August 5th with insignificant loss. 

So rapid had been the German advance 
that the great fortress and intrenched 
camp of Novo Georgievsk was completely 
cut off with its garrison of 90,000 troops, 
1,200 cannon of all calibres, and vast 
accumulations of stores. The Russian 
armies were now in full retreat in all parts 
of Poland, and their great fortresses of 
the famous quadrilateral were exposed to 
the Teuton attack. These were Novo 
Georgievsk and Ivangorod (which fell on 
August 6th), Grodno and Kovno in the 
north, while the way to Brest-Litovsk, the 
largest supply point of them all, had been 
cleared by Mackensen and the Austrian 
Archduke Ferdinand in the south. 

The Russians attempted to rally on 
the line Kovno-Niemen River-Grodno-Bug 
River-Brest-Litovsk, but the Teuton on- 
slaught was so determined and vigorously 
sustained that wherever the Russians at- 
tempted to stand they were either imme- 
diately defeated, enveloped, or turned out 
of their positions by the Teutonic forces 
operating elsewhere. As the Allies had 
the initiative they could hit anywhere, 
at the most important or weakest point of 
the Russian line, and, once having made a 
hole, the rest of the Russian line had to fall 
back in order to maintain their alignment 
and to prevent whole armies from being 
captured. 

On August 20th the great fortress of 
Novo Georgievsk fell, enriching its captors 
with vast stores and establishing their 


strategic position in Poland. One reason 
that such a store of munitions of all sorts 
remained there was that when the Russians 
were attempting to withdraw some of their 
heavy artillery a bridge across the river 
gave way, leaving no main avenue of egress. 

The fall of this great work opened up the 
railroad from Mlawa to the Vistula and 
also opened up the whole line of the Vistula 
River for the water-borne traffic of the 
allied army. This great artery, from its 
source in Silesia to its mouth in the Baltic, 
was now for the first time completely in 
the hands of the Austro-Germans. All 
permanent bridges across its broad waters 
had been destroyed by the fleeing Rus- 
sians, but these were quickly supplanted 
by ferries and pontoon and spar bridges, 
while repairs to the demolished structures 
went on. Kovno was captured on August 
18th and Grodno on September 4th. 
Nothing now remained of the Russian 
main line of defense on their Polish frontier, 
and nothing but the difficult country was 
left between the units of the Russian army 
and the Germans in the area north of the 
Pripet Swamps. This ended the second 
strategic phase of the campaign, the 
breaking up and destruction of the Polish 
“quadrilateral.” 


ESTABLISHING A RUSSIAN BASE 


The way had now been paved for a fur- 
ther advance, and a rearrangement of the 
Teutonic forces was at once begun. The 
Germans announced at the conclusion of 
this phase of the operations that, since the 
2d of May, 1,100,000 Russians had been 
taken prisoners. During August alone 
1,500 cannon and 560 machine guns were 
captured. 

While these principal operations were 
taking place in central Poland operations 
were being carried on in Courland and 
eastern Galicia, the two secondary thea- 
tres of the campaign. 

Of these the more important for the 
time being was the one in Courland, 
or the area between the East Prussian 
frontier and the Dvina River with its two 
fortresses of Riga and Dvinsk (Dunaberg). 
It will be remembered that coincident 
with Mackensen’s drive through Galicia 
in the first part of May the mass of the 
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German cavalry had been hurled into the 
The cavalry 
was Closely followed by heavy columns of 
infantry and artillery, which captured the 
seaports and began extending eastward. 
This particular part of the campaign took 
on the character of a combined land and 
sea operation, in which the German navy 
guarded the coasts, brought up supplies, 
and eventually obtained control of the 
Gulf of Riga. Now the purpose of this 
campaign into Courland was, of course, 
first to protect the left flank of Hinden- 
burg’s army in its dash for the fortress of 
Kovno, but in addition it had a deeper 
significance. This was nothing short of 
establishing a great base in all of Cour- 
land, from which the offensive could be 
taken further into Russia. 

Could ‘this objective be accomplished, 
the Germans would control all the country 
from the Niemen to the Dvina. For 
operations from anywhere in Courland 
southwest toward Minsk their left would 
rest securely on the line of the River Dvina, 
their right on the Niemen, and their rear 
on the Baltic, controlled by their navy. 
The possession of this territory not only 
would give them ample room to reorganize 
their forces for offensive operations under 
the cover of these great natural obstacles, 
and give them a wide base to retreat on in 
case of defeat, but also, from its position 
on the flank, would protect the railroads 
in the area from Pinsk to Vilna and west of 
those places. Should the central mass of 
the Russian army be destroyed completely, 
and the line of the Dvina River conquered 
in its entirety, this area would form an 
excellent base for further operations into 
the interior of Russia (toward Petrograd 
or Moscow), or on the other hand form an 
excellent line of defense should the invad- 
ing armies be defeated or be compelled 
to assume the defensive. 

Then again, this expedition forced the 
Russians to provide another army group 
for the defense of the Dvina River, so that 
at the conclusion of the operations which 
resulted in the reduction of all the Russian 
second line fortresses in Poland the Rus- 
sian army was distributed in three prin- 
cipal groups, i. e., one on the line Riga- 
Dvinsk, the central mass in the triangle 


Vilna-Minsk-Baranovichi, and the south- 
ern group, which extended from south of 
the Pripet Swamps to the Roumanian 
frontier. 

These great scattered army groups, in 
so far as their immediate codperation was 
concerned, depended on very precarious 
and roundabout means of communications. 
The whole Russian field army, therefore, 
had been split into three parts which could 
not codperate effectively. The Germans 
had continuous railroad communication 
behind them, and as they had seized the 
best net of railroads possessed by Russia 
they had even a greater amount of rail 
power, comparatively, than they had on the 
first of May. The railroads were repaired 
with all the celerity possible in the months 
of July, August, and early September. 

Of the three principal Russian army 
groups the central one was by far the most 
numerous and important. Sound strategy, 
therefore, dictated that this should be 
attacked. While the Germans were re- 
arranging their forces and bringing great 
masses of troops and material into Kovno 
Province and Courland for their further 
attack on the Russian central army, the 
Russians on their side were doing their 
utmost to bring up all the men and material 
at their command. At this time, late in 
August and early in September, it appeared 
to many that the German offensive in the 
north had come toa standstill. To further 
strengthen this feeling in their enemies’ 
minds, the allies launched a local offensive 
against the Russian army group in the 
south, the idea of which was to make it 
appear as much as possible like a main 
operation so as to cause the Russians to 
bring up whatever they could in the way of 
men and material from the interior to 
strengthen this area. Whatever Russians 
were sent into that part then would be no 
longer available at the extreme northern 
end of their line, that is, in the Dvina 
River area. The strategic threat in a 
southern campaign is the possibility of an 
advance to Kiev, the Black Sea, and an 
eventual joining of hands with the Turks. 

Should success’ attend such an effort 
the Balkan question would be pretty well 
settled and the control of the Black Sea by 
the Turks assured, because, with the fall of 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE—SEPTEMBER QTH 


Brest-Litovsk fell to Mackensen’s attack on August 
27th and Grodno fell on August 30th to an attack in 
force which it was able to hold off only four days. 
All the Russian fortresses in Poland had now passed 
into the hands of the Teutons, and nothing except 
the obstacles imposed by Nature stood between the 
Russian central army and the Teutonic allies. The 
operations of the Germans had been carried on vigor- 
ously in Courland while the campaign was developing 
in Poland. After much very hard fighting a firm 
footing and bases had been established at the seaports 
and points in the interior, particularly at Shavili. 
At this place and in the area around it were assembled 
about 500,000 men who came from parts of the line 
in Poland and from other units brought from the 
interior. All the railroads were repaired with the 
greatest dispatch by the Germans, and supplies of all 
sorts brought up. The Russians meanwhile rushed 
reinforcements to their lines along the Dvina River 
between Riga -and Dvinsk so as to prevent the Ger- 
mans from forcing it and menacing the Petrograd 
railroad. The fall of Kovno practically divided the 
Russian army into three parts, the northern wing 
along the line of the Dvina River between Dvinsk 
and Riga, the central in the area around and south of 
Vilna, and the southern south of the Pripet Swamps. 
Of these three Russian armies the central one was 
the strongest 


Odessa and, later, Sevastopol by land at- 
tack, the Russian navy would have no base 
to go to, and would be greatly at the mercy 
of torpedo craft, and would have no 
adequate means of re-supply. In other 
words, if such an Austro-German move 
were successful it would pretty well settle 
any aspirations Russia may have about 
Constantinople. 

From a military standpoint such a move 
at this time naturally ought to be sub- 


ordinated to a crushing of the Russian 
army’s central mass, because once this were 
destroyed the Germans would be at perfect 
liberty to concentrate the major part of 
their forces against either Russian wing, 
which would give them an overwhelming 
superiority. For these reasons a deter- 
mined attack was launched by the Austrians 
against the Russian positions east of the 
Bug and Zlota-Lipa rivers during August. 
The move was successful in driving the 
Russians back at all points and in cap- 
turing the permanent fortresses of Lutzk 
and Dubno, which, with Rovno, form 
a triangle of forts for the defense of the 
approaches to the area around Kiev. 
The advance was so sudden and so strongly 
sustained that the Russians reinforced 
this area with large forces of men and 
material, with which they not only brought 
the Austrian offensive to a stop in front of 
their fortress of:‘Dubno and west of Tar- 
nopol, but by vigorous attacks in many 
areas they also more than held their own 
and forced the Austrians back. 

Just as these apparent successes were 
being heralded by the Russians the main 
stroke for a decision against the central 
Russian army was launched by Hinden- 
burg. This took the form, first, of a 
movement in force against the Russian 
bridge heads on the Dvina River at 
Friedrichstadt, Jacobstadt, and Linden- 
burg, where the Russians were driven to 
the north side of the river and German 
columns moved forward from Mitau in the 
direction of Riga and along the railroad 
from Shavli toward Dvinsk. Here, then, 
we had all the elements of the characteristic 
German strategy—demonstrations at both 
extremities of the whole strategic front 
(in this case along the Dvina and south of 
the Pripet Swamps) to distract attention 
from the main move in the direction of 
Vilna, the centre. When the columns 
had made sure their ground along the 
Dvina the forces for the main attack on 
Vilna were placed north of that city and 
forced crossings over the Vilia River. 

At the same time that these movements 
were taking place—in the second week in 
September—the mass of the German 
cavalry was launched at the railroad be- 
tween Vilna and Dvinsk. This cavalry, 
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about 50,000 strong, advanced on a front 
nearly 100 miles wide, crossed the railroad 
at many points, and kept on at great speed 
for the railroad connecting Molodechno 
and Polotsk, 80 miles away. Detachments 
were also sent to cut the railroad from 
Vilna to Molodechno, while infantry col- 
umns followed them with all speed. These 
roads were reached and the railroad east 
from Vilna was cut by September 18th, 
with the infantry close behind to keep 
the successes which the cavalry had won. 
This was the culmination of the battle for 
Vilna which may be considered to have 
been going on for the better part of a 
month. 

Meanwhile General Mackensen had 
pushed on at great speed through the city 
of Pripet and on September 18th was only 
twelve miles from the Vilna-Rovno rail- 
road, at which point he was stopped by the 
Russians. In the centre the armies of the 


Archduke Ferdinand and Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria had crossed the line of the 
Seuzara River and were in some places 
only twenty miles from this same railroad 


on that date. The Russians then found 
their communications cut and were unable 
to hold their foe at any place on this front. 
On September 1oth the victorious German 
army entered Vilna while the Russians, 
without railroads and with a very difficult 
country at their backs, attempted to cut 
their way out between two lines of their 
enemies. 

The country through which the Ger- 
man cavalry moved forward between the 
Vilna-Dvinsk railroad and the Molo- 
dechno-Polotsk line is a comparatively 
high, undulating ridge with good roads 
checker-boarding a country which abounds 
in forage and food. Although the Rus- 
sians in their retreat attempted to destroy 
a great deal of supplies in order to hinder 
the advance of their enemy, great stores 
of food and fodder still remained which 
enabled the German cavalry to do a 
remarkably rapid march, the leading 
forces making as much as fifty miles a 
day notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Russian horsemen. 

The Russian army now found itself in a 
terrible position. It had attempted to cut 
its way out to the northeast of Vilna but 


had been thrown back with loss. Part of 
its force retired along the railroad. toward 
Lida, but this was crossed and cut by the 
German forces advancing from the west. 
The key point was Vileika and Molo- 
dechno, and against these places the Rus- 
sians threw their forces with redoubled 
energy. 

As this article is being written the 
battles in the Molodechno-Vileika, area 
are of the most stubborn nature. Posi- 
tions pass from the hands of one side to the 
other in some cases several times in the 
same day. The Germans are bringing up 
all the forces they can possibly transport 
to that area and hurling them headlong 
at the Russians. The Russians have suc- 
ceeded in driving the Germans away from 
the railroad itself, but its tracks are all 
torn up and the German cavalry is mean- 
while extending its lines further and 
further toward Minsk and the railroad 
running northeast from that place. 

The final issue in this theatre remains 
to be determined and will require days if 
not weeks in settlement. The Russians 
appear to have few reserves left in the in- 
terior for use at Minsk or to attack from 
Polotsk the rear of the German columns 
in this area, partially weakened because 
both ends of their strategic front were 
reinforced at the expense of their centre. 
In order to try to relieve the pressure on 
the Vilna army the Russians are launching 
against the Austrians south of the Pri- 
pet Swamps determined attacks which 
have had a good deal of success locally 
but have failed to make the Teutons send 
many more troops into that territory. 
Even if the Russians make a great advance 
in that area they will expose their forces 
to a flank attack from the north, in which 
area the Germans hold all the railroads. 
The Russians are attacking strenuously all 
along the line of the Dvina River between 
Dvinsk and Riga. Could they make good 
in this area, the whole German position 
in Courland would be turned and the 
forces in the Vilna area would be taken in 
reverse. At the same time the Russians 
would have their own communications 
straight behind them. This is the reason 
why such tremendous battles are taking 
place along the Dvina River and why the 
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THE BATTLE OF VILNA— SEPT. 13TH-24TH 


The German plans aimed to destroy the Russian 
central army covering Vilna. To distract Russian 
attention from this place, demonstrations were made 
at the extreme flanks, that is along the Dvina River 
and south of the Pripet Swamps against the fortress 
triangle Lutzk-Dubno-Rovno. Both of these dem- 
onstrations were determined moves in great strength 
and gave the impression of main operations. In the 
north thejRussians were pressed back to their outer 
works around Riga and Dvinsk, while in the south the 
fortresses of Lutzk and Dubno were taken and Rovno 
menaced. These drives caused the Russians to 
reinforce both ends of their line which were the most 
remote points from their central army. On Sep- 
tember 12th the great mass of the German cavalry, 
about 60,000 sabres, was launched at the Vilna- 
Dvinsk railroad. They reached it on the 13th, and 
steadily maintained their advance. By the 17th, the 
German horsemen appeared on a 100-mile front along 
the Molodechno-Polotsk railroad, seizing the station 
of Molodecheno. The cavalry was followed by light 
infantry, which by tremendous marches reached the 
vicinity of Molodechno on. the igth. The main 
German armies were launched by Von Hindenburg 
against the Russian position as indicated on the 
sketch. The Russians found their communications 
cut in all directions and the enemy pressing them 
on the front and both flanks. At first the Russians 
attempted to break out to the northeast of Vilna but 
were throv’n back on the banks of the Vilia River. 
The only hope, then, for extricating the army lay in a 
retreat to the east through Molodechno toward Minsk. 
From the 2oth to the 24th of September tremendous 
fighting took place on both flanks of this force. It was 
the greatest opportunity the Germans had for inflicting 
a decisive setback to the Russians. They therefore 
did everything in their power to carry their left wing 
forward toward the Minsk-Borisof railroad. To re- 
lieve pressure on their central army the Russians at- 
tacked in a determined manner along the Dvina front 
and south of the Pripet Swamps 
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Germans are holding that part of their 
lines so strongly. From a_ strategic 
standpoint the attempt of the Russians 
to break through in that area is the best 
thing they can do. The Germans so far 
have not only thrown them back along the 
Dvina River but have themselves advanc- 
ed considerably. 

While the Russian central army has 
been by no means destroyed, it has been 
thrown back with great loss without much 
probability of a strong offensive return. 
If this is so a hole has been blasted in the 
Russian strategic centre which will have 
the effect of allowing the Germans to con- 
centrate on either the northern or south- 
ern groups of the Russian field army. The 
supply arrangements for the German army 
are mammoth in the extreme, because not 
only do all the railroads have to be rebuilt 
but all the ammunition and supplies for 
the vast armies have to be. brought up 
from the home countries. Moreover, as 
winter is approaching all the equipment 
that will be necessary for that season is 
being brought up. 

A great deal of comment has been in- 
dulged in by the lay press on the similarity 
between the present operations and those 
of Napoleon over some of the same terri- 
tory one hundred yéars ago. The only 
point of similarity is that the operations 
are taking place in the same country. A 
glance at any railroad map of that region 
will show that as the Germans advance 
they keep the best and most numerous 
railroads at their backs, which allow them 
to concentrate on threatened points much 
more easily than the Russians. They are 
much better equipped with motor trans- 
portation than the Russians. When the 
country freezes, the motors are no longer 
prevented from crossing the swamps but 
can go anywhere over the frozen surfaces. 
A deep thrust into Russia is, of course, a 
very serious operation, but it is by no 
means an insurmountable one with troops 
that have a very high degree of fight- 
ing ability. At present, then, there ap- 
pears no indication that the German cam- 
paign into Russia will be relaxed until 
either they get a decision over the Rus- 
sians or the Russians administer a severe 
repulse or defeat. 
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HOW THE OLDEST DEVICES OF COMBAT HAVE BEEN BROUGHT BACK INTO 
PRACTICAL USE BY THE EFFECT OF THE NEWEST DEVICES 
UPON THE TACHICS OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


HIS war is 

in its weap- 

ons the most 

primitive as 

well as the 
most scientific of all 
modern conflicts. It 
is a war of one-ton 
shells and hand gre- 
nades, of the most 
distant artillery duels 
and_ hand-to-hand 
combats, of asphyxi- 
ating gases and stink- 
pots, of airships and 
shovels, of shrapnel 
and sling shots. Every 
device by which man 
has slain man, from 
the boulder in the 
hands of Ab the Cave 
Dweller to the ma- 
chine gun in the hands 
of Albert, don of Ox- 
ford, is in deadly use 
on one or another of 
the battlefields of 
Europe. The news- 
papers have told of 
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A SKODA HOWITZER READY FOR ACTION 


One of the great Austrian siege guns. It can be transported in sections on 
tractors at twelve miles an hour and set in place in forty minutes 
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WHAT THE BIG GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN GUNS DID AT LIEGE 
The destruction of the Loucin forts, a part of one of the strongest fortresses in Europe 


most of these multifarious weapons. Some- 
thing of the tactical exigencies of the war 
that have brought them forward again and 
something of the historical setting of these 
arms may make plainer how and why they 


are used. 

The weapons that an army uses are 
determined by two things: the conception 
of the tactical problems held by the gen- 
erals in command before a war begins; 


and second, by the conditions that actually 
arise on the battlefield. The first of these 
considerations explains the invention of the 
“Skoda”’ howitzer and the German mobile 
siege train; the second explains the re- 
version to hand grenades and catapults in 
the trenches. The General Staff of the 
German Army was committed to a theory 
of strategy by which the enemy should be 
immediately defeated by ‘a sudden and 





“ONE OF KRUPP’S”’ 
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Middle picture copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
BIG GUNS OF THREE BELLIGERENTS 
Upper picture: a Krupp 42-centimetre howitzer, the one real surprise among the weapons of the war. 
Middle picture: a French 8-inch rapid fire howitzer mounted on a flat car. Lower picture: an Italian 
siege gun used to batter down Austrian concrete trenches 
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HOW BARBED WIRE IS USED IN THIS WAR 
Upper picture: Germans building barbed wire entanglements, which are put in place in front of the 
trenches (as in the lower picture) to impede the enemy. Middle picture: a permanent wire entanglement 
protecting a bridgehead in Russia 
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AN AUTOMOBILE 











PROTECTED AGAINST BARBED WIRE 


The scythe-like arrangement catches wires stretched across roadways and lifts them over the roof of 
the automobile or forces them under the wheels 


overwhelmingly powerful attack. That 
theory required the speedy reduction of the 
strong Belgian fortresses that stood in the 
army’s path and hence arose the necessity 


for guns of unprecedented crushing power 
and mobility. On the other hand, on the 
western front at least, the perfection of 


aerial scouting, the deadly effectiveness of 
artillery, and the desolating fire of ma- 
chine guns turned the battlefields into 
facing lines of almost impregnable trenches, 
with the result that hand-to-hand conflict 
became again almost the only decisive form 
of fighting, and some of the oldest weapons 











A FRENCH DEVICE FOR BREAKING THROUGH WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 
The propeller-like blade is fired from a gun and carries a wire cable that is paid out from a reel beside 


the gun. 
the barbed wire with it 


The blade catches in the enemy’s entanglement and is then drawn back with the cable, hauling 
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of combat, long accounted obsolete, came 
back into use. Paradoxically, the use of 
the newest and most complex weapons has 
forced back into favor the simplest and 
most ancient weapons. 

The year 1886 saw the beginnings of the 
first big change in warfare that bore fruit 
in the present war. In that year, experi- 
ments were made at Fort Malmaison in 
France which demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the fortifications of that day were 
obsolete. Eight-inch shells containing 
large charges of meli- 








nite, a “high explo- 
sive,’ overturned re- 
vetment works, des- 
troyed magazine case- 
mates, and made 
breaches in the walls 
with ridiculous ease. 
Offensive gun - power 
had overtaken and 
passed defensive 
works in theirage-long 
race for supremacy. 
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Bottom picture copyrighted by International News Service 
THE MODERN SUCCESSOR OF THE 


machine-gun is, like the first field artillery of three centuries ago, simply a concentration of rifle fire. 
machine 
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Instantly that race was renewed with 
nerve-racking intensity. Military engi- 
neers ‘were divided into two camps. The 
extreme radicals on the one hand declared 
that the day of fixed fortifications was 
gone forever: that the only useful fortress 
of the future would be extemporized in 
the field. The extremists in the other 
direction maintained that forts could be 
made much stronger than they were— 
strong enough to resist any weapon: and 
that such forts were indispensable to the 
protectionof cities and 
frontiers. 

The Germans _ be- 
came disciples of the 
first theory while the 
French and the Bel- 
gians followed the 
second. The results of 
the German decision 


were not soon appar- 
ent: it is easier to keep 
the secret of a big gun 
than to keep the secret 








ANCIENT ‘‘CARTE WITH GONNES’ 
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On the left: German machine guns. On the right: British (upper), French (middle), and Russian (lower) 


guns 
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of a big fort. The 
French and Belgian 
decision, on the con- 
trary, was soon ap- 
parent to all men. 
Belfort, Toul, and 
Verdun, Antwerp, 
Liége, and Namur— 
these great fortresses 
were the pride of 
France and Belgium, 
the master works of 
the master engineer, 
Gen. Henri Alexis 
Brialmont. They were 
rings of forts around 
strategic cities. In 
each fort were a few 








THE MAKING OF TRENCHES 


Upper picture: finishing the digging. Middle picture: the skeleton work of an underground bomb-proof 
shelter. Lower picture: the bomb-proof completed and occupied 





big guns thoroughly 
protected by armor. 
Between them were 
direct-fire guns in cup- 
olas, and howitzers in 
concealed pits. The 
steel armor that was 
used was as thick as 
the plates on the sides 
of adreadnaught. The 
concrete roofs over 
the big rifles were from 
six to ten feet thick. 

The decisive test of 
the two theories came 
first at Liége. Here it 
should be repeated 
that the general prin- 
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DETAILS OF TRENCH CONSTRUCTION 


Upper picture: the finished rampart, with loopholes for rifles. Middle picture: a wire screen that 
can be unrolled to cut off part of a trench under attack. Lower picture: a German trench during actual 
operations, showing the use of the trench periscope 
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A MODERN GRENADIER 

Throwing the hand gre- 
nade, a missile that was 
popular in the 17th century, 
discarded in the 19th cen- 
tury, and revived and 
widely used in this war 














zers invented by Prof. 
Otto Rausenberger 
and manufactured by 
the Krupps. The 
Skoda gun, the Aus- 
trian 30.5 centimetre 
(12-inch) howitzer, 
manufactured at the 
Skoda Works near 
Pilsen, was not a sur- 
prise: it was tested in 
the presence of foreign 
military attachés four 
years ago. All these 
guns were rifled howit- 
zers of enormous size 
and power, made mo- 
bile by improvements 
in carriages, mounting 
platforms, and motor 
tractors. They threw 
shells weighing more 
than a ton and they 
were loaded with 
heavy charges of high 







ciple of Germany’s 
attack on_ these 
forts was not a sur- 
prise: Europe had 
threshed out all the 
theories, and Ger- 
many’s faith in big 
guns was under- 
stood. The sur- 
prise lay only in 
that the guns were 
bigger than any one 
believed Germany 
had — bigger, _in- 
deed, than any one 
else had _ believed 
could be trans- 
ported — and that 
they were got so 
quickly to the field 
of battle. These 
guns were the 42- 
centimetre (163- 
inch) and the 45- 
centimetre howit- 
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AN AUSTRIAN TRENCH CANNON 


That throws small shells the short distance between 
the opposing lines of trenches 
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A BIG GRENADE OF THE ROCKET TYPE 
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A FRENCH TRENCH MORTAR 


Made in 1846 but in effective use in this war—a 


type of weapon revived by trench fighting 


explosive. Their 
range was 12,000 
yards, nearly seven 
miles. And their 
fire was not “di- 
rect,” that is, not 
horizontal—a form 
of fire that not only 
makes the missile 
strike a cupola a 
glancing blow but 
that also makes it 
strike only with the 
force of impact that 
is left in the shell 
aftera large share of 
its initial velocity 
has been spent in its 
flight. The fire of 
these howitzers was 
indirect—that is, as 
a ball is tossed over 
a wall: up, over, 
and down. In this 
kind of fire, the pro- 











A GERMAN SETTING A ‘“‘STAR LIGHT” 





FOR USE AT NIGHT 





A MODERN KNIGHT 

Equipped with two anci- 
ent weapons—grenades and 
bombs—and protected by a 
steel helmet and a steel 
breastplate, both patterned 
on medieval models 


jectile strikes a 
straight downward 
blow on the almost flat 
top of fortified gun 


placements, and _ it 
strikes with much 
ereater force than the 
force of a direct-fired 
projectile. 

The effect of these 
howitzers was over- 
whelming. Their 
Shells cracked open 
and overturned the 
heaviest concrete 
shelters; they pulver- 
ized massive embank- 
ments. The forts at 
Liége crumbled away 
before them in forty- 
eight hours. Namur 
withstood them barely 
five hours. 

The invention of 
these guns and the 





WHAT A SOLDIER SEES THROUGH A TRENCH PERISCOPE 
The device consists of a tube containing mirrors that reflect from one above to another below the 


image caught by the upper one. 
out exposing himself 


consequent speedy reduction of the Belgian 


and French fortresses determined the 
strategy and tactics of the war on the 
western front. Henceforward, in this war, 
forts of the French type were to be useless. 
The French General Staff abandoned all 
plans it may have made for the defense 
of Paris; this was to be a war in the open. 
Something of what war in the open field 
would be like, the 
Russian - Japanese 

War had indicated 
ten years before. 

That war had 
shown conclusively 
the utility of in- 
trenchments. They 
had been invented 
and applied in our 
own Civil War in 
siege operations, 
but the Japanese 
had shown their 
value as defenses 
against the direct 
fire of modern high- 

powered artillery. 
The first weapon 


With it a soldier can see what is happening in front of his rampart with- 


of field warfare, therefore, was the shovel: 
purely a weapon of defense. In one guise 
or another it appeared in the equipment of 
every soldier in every army in Europe— 
sometimes as a broad bayonet with a hol- 
low scooped in one side of it, sometimes as 
a meat tin to be used for the purpose in 
conjunction with an ordinary bayonet 
blade, sometimes as a real, though small, 
spade. “Digging 
themselves in”’ be- 
came one of the first 
arts of war—a 
cumbrous modern 
variant of the art 
of the savage dodg- 
ing behind a fallen 
log, with the differ- 
ence that the civil- 
ized soldier has to 
build an earthen 
bulwark between 
himself and his 
enemy, lying on the 
ground while he 
does it to the ac- 
companiment of 
shrapnel fire and 
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GERMAN FIRE ROCKETS ILLUMINATING A RUSSIAN POSITION 


By means of these rockets, which are fired from a pistol, the enemy’s 
trenches are subjected to artillery fire by night, and his infantry attacks are 


detected before they can become dangerous 


rifle bullets aimed directly at him by enemies 
that can see him plainly. Having got 
himself barriered behind a low rampart of 
earth, he waits for night to fall to under- 
take the more laborious, if less hazardous, 
task of digging a trench deep enough to 
stand in and of connecting his chamber with 
those of his comrades to right and left of 
him; and then running back zigzag con- 
nections with the similar line of trenches 
behind him. 

Once safely in, his commander, even 
ten years ago, would at once have begun 
to calculate some decisive disposition of 
his troops for a general attack that should 
determine the result in open battle. But 
to-day, with the aeroplanes overhead 
reporting the movements of all enemy 
troops and thereby rendering surprise 


cautious enemy 
who may happen to 
risk his head above 
the parapet of his 
trench, the soldier 
falls back upon 
primitive devices. 
One of his first 
moves was to be- 
come an inglorious 
sort of grenadier, 
heir to a weapon 
that was born about 
the middle of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury and that was 
used with great ef- 
ect on the open line 
of battle in those 
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attacks impossible, the 
incentive to do this is 
taken away. Even 
the very possibility of 
doing it has been re- 
moved by these same 
airscouts. Their sig- 
nals to the gunners of 
their batteries render 
the shell fire from dis- 
tant and _ concealed 
artillery so deadly ac- 
curate that a general 
advance is out of the 
question. Hence the 
lines of trenches ap- 
proach one another by 
a few yards at a time 
until they are only 
from 90 to 200 or 300 
feet apart. 

With troops opposed 
at these close quarters, 
warfare at once leaps 
backward in _ its 
methods one hundred 
years, five centuries, a 
millennium. Unable to 
shoot more 
than an oc- 
casional in- 





FIRING A_ LIGHT 
ROCKET 
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THE ARMORED SHIELD IN MODERN USE 


To protect the men who serve machine guns; a modern analogy of the Roman 
“testudo,”’ which protected the men who swung a battering ram 








and later days of short 
range flint-locks, 
wheel-locks, and blun- 
derbusses —the good 
old days when our 
forefathers on Con- 
cord Common were 
commanded to wait to 
see the whites of the 
enemy’s eyes before 
they fired. Military 
opinion threw them 
overboard, however, 
in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with thedevelop- 
ment of long-range 
rifles of the class of the 
Springfields, Lee-Can- 
fields, Mausers, and 
Sniders, that were per- 
fectly accurate up to 
1,000 yards. The Rus- 
sian- Japanese War, 
however— the war in 
which many lessons 
were learned that are 
being practised in this 
war—revived the gre- 
nade. The English 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE STEEL HELMET 


French soldiers wearing head armor of a pattern almost identical with that of helmets worn in England 
after the Norman conquest. They are highly efficient in deflecting rifle bullets and shrapnel bullets 


especially took up 
again the fruit-shaped 
weapon (its English 
name comes from the 
French word for pome- 
granate). The Hale 
grenade is a really 
formidable missile. It 
is a small cylindrical 
case of metal filled 
with a high explosive 
which is fired by a de- 
tonator, with tail at- 
tached to the case to 
steady it in its flight. 
The upper part of the 
case is a steel ring 
serrated into twenty- 
four sections so that, 
upon explosion, the 
ring will split into 
small particles that fly 
in all directions. Pit 
tests have proved that 
sometimes a grenade 
will burst into as 
many as 200 pieces. 
The Hale grenade 
may either be fired 
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“GREEK FIRE’ COMES INTO USE AGAIN 
The German “flammenwerfer” utilizes almost exactly the same ingredients as 
the Greeks used in “Greek fire” in the defense of Constantinople in 1453 
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THE DEFENSE AGAINST MODERN “ STINK-POTS”’ 


[he purpose of modern German asphyxiating gas and medieval Chinese stink-pots is the same—to con- 
fuse and overpower the enemy so that an attack can be made upon him before he recovers 
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destroying supply depots with bombs 


from a rifle or thrown by hand. The tail 
may be slipped in a rifle barrel and the 
grenade discharged by means of 
a blank cartridge. Fired in this 
way at an angle of thirty degrees, 
it will carry about 450 feet. With 
a heavier charge of powder and 
with the rifle more securely 
braced, double that range is pos- 
sible. For shorter ranges, the 
grenades are held by the tail 
and thrown by hand. However 
thrown, they are one of the dead- 
liest of missiles. They not only 
have the searching effect of shrapnel upon 
an enemy’s trench, but the fragments are 
given a much greater velocity 
than are the bullets of a shrapnel 
shell. Furthermore, the high ex- 
plosive charge detonates with 
extraordinary force—a_ force 
oftentimes great enough to wreck 
a trench and to blow its nearest 
occupant literally to atoms. A 
soldier in the trenches can easily 
carry six or eight of the grenades 
slung in his belt or in a bag 
hanging from his waist. 

There are in use by the Allies 
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AERIAL BOMBS 


AN AERIAL CAVALRYMAN 


Aeroplanes have supplanted cavalrymen on the western front of the Great War, both for scouting and 
for offensive actions that require speed rather than a large force. They have done very effective work in 


and the Germans perhaps half a dozen 
other types of bombs, most of them ex- 
ploded by a fuse instead of a de- 
tonator, and varying not in prin- 
ciple but in details of shape, size, 
charge, and effectiveness. One 
of the most popular is a home- 
made, or rather trench-made, 
bomb, improvised from a tin can 
and a charge of guncotton, and 
fired from a catapult made of an 
automobile spring mounted on 
a log of wood. 

Here warfare has indeed gone 
back to ancient models for its instruments. 
The catapult is one of the oldest “engines 
of war’’—it was described by the 
author of the Book of Chronicles 
when he told how Uzziah, ruling 
in Jerusalem, supplied his army 
with military implements, includ- 
ing “engines, invented by cun- 
ning men, to be shot on the 
towers and upon the bulwarks, 
to shoot arrows and great stones.” 
The Greeks and Romans used 
them; Philip of. Macedon em- 
ployed them at the siege of Byz- 
antium 340 years B.C. Practic- 
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ally the identical weapons are in use in the 
trenches in Flanders to-day. They con- 
sist substantially of a trough; correspond- 
ing to the barrel of a cannon, a heavy bow- 
string, a spring mechanism to work against 
the pull of the string, and give the pro- 
pelling force a ratchet and windlass device 
to wind the bow-string taut, and a trigger 
to release the string for the throw. A 
light catapult in Roman times could throw 
a one half-pound arrow 400 yards; a heavy 
“ballista’”” had no greater range, but it 
could throw weights up to ninety pounds. 
Both this range and this weight limit are 
greater than are needed for bomb-throwing 
as it is practised to-day in the trenches. 

The Germans improved on the catapult 
by the invention of the minenwerfer. 
This is a small trench cannon that fires a 
spherical bomb much after the fashion in 
which the Hale grenade is fired from a 
common rifle. It proved to be relatively 
ineffective in use because the missile often 
fell short and back-fired with disastrous 
effects to the Germans themselves. 

The minenwerfer is, indeed, only an 
intermediate step between the rifle and 
the true trench mortar. Weapons of this 
latter class have been used throughout the 
war, on both fronts, with good effect. They 
are real mortars, with an extremely short 
barrel set at a high angle and using a small 
charge of powder. Different patterns are 
designed for spherical and cylindrical shells, 
and for weights of shell varying from thirty 
to seventy pounds. These shells are 
charged with high explosive, and as they 
fall into the enemy’s trench almost ver- 
tically they are very effective missiles. 


THE REVIVAL OF “GREEK FIRE” 


British newspapers speak indignantly 
of the liquid fire thrown on their trenches 
by the Germans as an evidence of the in- 
fernal ingenuity of the chemist united with 
the soulless cruelty of a barbaric soldiery. 
Its cruel character speaks for itself; noth- 
ing, however, could be more erroneous 
historically than to imagine that the idea 
is new. “At the siege of Delium (424 
B.C.), a cauldron containing pitch, sulp- 
hur, and burning charcoal was placed 
against the walls and urged into flame by 
the aid of a bellows, the blast from which 





was conveyed through a hollow tree 
trunk.” A Roman, nearly eight hundred 
years later, A.D. 350, added naphtha to the 
recipe for “Greek fire’? and came very 
close to the composition now used in the 
German flammenwerfer, which sprays out 
on the enemy’s trenches, following it with 
a spray of living flame. The flammen- 
werfer, or flame projector, consists of a 
reservoir containing gasolene mixed with 
a small proportion of kerosene to give it 
body, a cylinder of highly compressed air, 
a pressure gauge, a starting valve, and an 
electric battery with inductioncoil. A 
piece of flexible tubing connects the reser- 
voir with a spraying tube which can be 
pointed at any angle. Two electric wires 
run to the end of the spraying tube, with 
a spark-gap between their ends. When 
the apparatus is operated, the compressed 
air forces out the gasolene under high 
pressure, and the sparker ignites it. The 
flame projector can throw its stream of 
fire about ninety feet. Its use gained for 
the Germans temporary possession of 
some British trenches north and south of 
Hooge in Belgium, and it has been used 
in other parts of the line, notably in the 
Argonne region; but it seems not to have 
been so widely nor so effectively employed 
as bombs and grenades have been. —~ 


THE USE OF GASES 


The asphyxiating gas that the Germans 
used with such deadly effect at “Hill 60,” 
near Ypres, last May does seem to be a 
novelty of warfare. The French, however, 
have since used an asphyxiating but not 
poisonous gas which is analogous to the 
stink-pots which the Chinese long used to 
overcome their enemies by pungent odors 
until a rush attack on them could be made. 
The French gas causes coughing and an 
intense smarting of the eyes and the tissues 
of the nose, but it leaves no evil after- 
effects. The German gas, on the other 
hand, is deadly when inhaled in large 
quantities. Hundreds of British soldiers 
were killed by it in the fighting around 
Ypres. This gas is the product of the 
volatilization of liquid sulphurous acid 
and liquified chlorine, a process that 
disengages enormous quantities of vapor. 
This vapor, being heavier than air, settles 








to the ground. The German method of 
using it has been to wait for a breeze to 
blow from their trenches toward the enemy, 
and then to release the gas, which rolls ina 
heavy greenish-yellow cloud upon their 
foes. Its effect may be gathered from 
part of a description of the battle of Ypres, 
written by Rev. Owen S. Watkins, a British 
chaplain and a veteran of the Boer War, 


published in the London Methodist 
Recorder: 
“Our men were overpowered 


in hundreds. Those that fell in the bottom 
of the trench never got up again; scores 
died in the trenches. At the 
advanced dressing-station they 
lay to the number of 300, faces purple, 
twisting and writhing in agony, dying by 
long-drawn-out torture, their piteous eyes 
asking for help—and there was none we 
could _ give. The _ ghastliest 
wounds were sweet and pleasant beside it.” 

Concealed by the greenish-yellow cloud, 
the Germans followed the gas as it rolled 
down upon their enemies, and finished 
with the bayonet what the chemical retort 
had begun. They made a breach four 
miles long in the Allied line which only 
seven days of the most desperate fighting 
safely closed. 


THE ULTIMATE BAYONET 


The bayonet—that, after all, is the 
ultimate weapon, just as infantry is the 
ultimate army. “Cold steel” has one 
virtue; it is decisive. Apply it, and one 
side or the other yields, and yields beyond 
question. It means die, surrender, or 
run. But tacticians of less than a genera- 
tion ago had about concluded that its day 
was past. Of what use is the bayonet, 
they asked, when artillery sweeps a field 
three miles away with a precise rain of shot, 
when the hand rifle itself is deadly at half a 
mile, when the machine gun can be revolved 
to send a solid wall of steel against the 
weak advancing wall of flesh? 

Nevertheless, their caution and tra- 
dition outweighed their calculation, and 
the event has proved their provision to be 
wise. Mewed in the trenches, within 
speaking distance of the enemy, it is almost 
certain death to expose oneself to view. 
An unsupported charge across the inter- 
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vening space is simply wholesale suicide. 
The only hope of successful advance is 
under cover of supporting artillery fire 
which, first with a prolonged and con- 
centrated fury of assault with high ex- 
plosive shell upon a section of the opposing 
trench, and then with a rain of shrapnel on 
its surviving occupants, at least partially 
protects the company that leaps from its 
trenches and makes the short dash to meet 
the enemy hand to hand. Here the bay- 
onet has returned to its own as one of the 
most destructive of all weapons ever de- 
vised. Its thrust is deadlier than the cut 
of the sword or the blow of the axe or club. 
And the moral effect of it is incomparably 
greater. The defense against a blow is 
instinctive and effective—the arm upraised 
to break its impact. But there is no 
natural defense against the thrust, and, 
worse still, it comes sickeningly at the 
seat of human courage, the pit of the 
stomach. In euphemistic paraphrase of 
Private Mulvaney’s vernacular, it takes 
diaphragm to stand a bayonet charge. 


THE LONGEST AND SHORTEST BAYONETS 


A glance at the infantryman’s arms of 
the various countries gives a graphic sug- 
gestion of the courage that is required to 
face such a charge. The shortest bayonets 
in use are those of the Belgians and the 
Austrians. They are practically 9-inch 
bowie knives fastened on the end of a 
rifle 4 feet 2 inches long. The English 
and the Russian bayonets are nearly twice 
as long—a fraction more than 17 inches— 
though the former (a knife) is on the 
shortest of all the rifles (3 feet 83 inches 
long) whereas the latter (an old-style 
triangular bayonet) is on the longest of all 
the rifles (4 feet 33 inches). The German 
bayonet is 3 inches longer, and the French 
the fraction of an inch longer still. Count- 
ing gun and bayonet both, the French, 
German, and Russian “weapons of thrust” 
are the longest, in that order. 

The Russians have an especial fondness 
for the bayonet—probably because the 
simplest of weapons naturally appeals to 
the simplest of soldiers. The official 
reports of the Russian War Office are full 
of references to it. For example, the 
communique of April 20th: “On the East 
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WEAPONS OF THiS WAR 99 
NATION LENGTH OF RIFLE LENGTH OF BAYONET MATH BAYONET 
Pe oe mad 7 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 4f2in, 95 in. 4 115in. 
MANNLICHER 
| BELGIUM 4.14.75 in. 
MAUSER 
GREAT BRITAIN 5 ft 17 in. 
LEE-ENFIELD 
ITALY 5 ft. 2.375 in. 
MANNLICHER-CARCANO} 
TURKEY 4 ft. 0.6 in. 5 ft 6.6 in. 
MAUSER 
I ic— 
' th 
USS INE nat etcoigiad 1 ft. 5.125 in. orem 
tT Te A 
GERMANY 4 ft 1.4 in. 1 ft. 8.35 in. 5 ft. 9.75 in. 
oe fin 
] i es — 
i OS 
FRANCE 4 ft 3.12in. 1 ft 872 in. 5 ft. 11.84 In. 
COMPARATIVE LENGTHS OF RIFLES AND BAYONETS USED IN THE GREAT WAR 
The kind of rifle used is indicated under the name of each country 
Rozanka range we exploded on Sunday Doubtless our grandfathers, reading 


(April 18th) a mine under a German 
trench. This was immediately followed 
by a bayonet attack by our infantry, who 
captured the position.” And the com- 
munique of April 16th: ‘In the Carpa- 
thians our troops noiselessly approached 
the enemy’s barbed wire entanglements 
between the villages of Telepovce and 
Zuella, broke through, and, after a brief 
bayonet encounter, gained possession of 
two heights.” But the use of the bayonet 
is characteristic of the war on all fronts. 

So much for infantry’s weapons of 
offense. Of the three most effective de- 
fensive weapons one is the oldest, the 
second had long been accounted obsolete, 
the third had been used in all other modern 
wars. They are—common earth, medi- 
eval armor, and barbed wire. Of the 
earth (the intrenchments themselves) and 
of the wire (the familiar obstacle in front 
of them) little need be said—though the 
French have devised a hardened steel wire 
that they are using in the Vosges 
Mountains, wire so tough it cannot be cut. 
But few people realize the extent to which 
the armor of romantic history has returned 
to the stern reality of war. 


“Ivanhoe” or Froissart’s “Chronicles,”’ 
got from the descriptions of the be-armored 
knights of the tourney and the battlefield 
only the pleasant odor of an age gallant 
but forever gone. The words tinkled 
pleasantly in the ear: hauberk, helm, 
and greaves, buckler, sword, and spur; but 
they were the words of an art lost with the 
advance of “unromantic” gunpowder. 
What no one stopped to perceive, save 
only some antiquarians and some espe- 
cially discerning military experts, was that 
“the improvement in firearms did not 
drive out armor, but a change in strategy 
that called for long marches and rapid 
movements of armies.” In other words, 
it became of less moment that a man should 
be proof against bullets (as armor still 
made him) than that he should be swifter 
in living up to Napoleon’s maxim that the 
general who had the most troops at the 
critical place at the crucial moment won 
the battle. 

But in this war—on the western front, 
at least—troops are no longer mobile: 
they are literally sitting in chairs in 
trenches—most of the time waiting for 
something to turn up. High explosive 
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shells and shrapnel are their most danger- 
ous foes when they stay below their ram- 
parts: rifle bullets when they peer above 
them. Against “H. E.” shells there is no 
real protection. But shrapnel bullets are 
discharged from their shells at a relatively 
low velocity; good armor has proved to 
be proof against them. The protection 
against rifle bullets is a different matter. 
Here the velocity is terrific. Strangely 
enough, however, the course of a modern 
rifle bullet is most unstable. The bullet 
is so delicately balanced, and so carefully 
formed to slip most easily through the 
resisting air, that the slightest force against 
it sideways deflects it hopelessly from its 
path. Head on, it will go through the 
bodies of six men. But let it strike a twig 
ever so little to one side of its case, or 
strike its mark a glancing instead of a 
direct blow, and it flies off easily. Here 
rounded or pointed armor has proved its 
great value. French soldiers are being 
equipped with steel skull caps that are 
almost indistinguishable from the brim- 
less helmets of English armor after the 
Norman conquest. Enough experience 
has been gained from their use to demon- 
strate their value in turning rifle bullets 
and shrapnel; and French field surgeons 
are urging that their use be widely ex- 
tended. Similar experience with fine cui- 
rasses has shown similar results: but great 
danger lies in the use of chain mail, and 
coats of mail made of steel pieces sewn on 
canvas or leather, because the value of 
armor under modern conditions is in its 
property of causing bullets to glance off, 
not in its direct resistance; and where bits 
of the mail are driven inward they greatly 
complicate the surgeon’s task. 


ARMOR NOT TOO HEAVY 


The weight of armor is not an objection. 
“A very serviceablehalf-armorweighs about 
30 pounds, to which may be added another 
15 pounds for clothing and arms, making 
together 45 pounds. Against this may be 
placed the (British) service equipment 
(of 1911) totalling 59 pounds 11 ounces. 
In the case of the cavalry the comparison is 
still more striking, for the war horse of the 
late fifteenth century carried about 350 
pounds (horse armor, rider, rider’s armor, 


arms, and saddlery), while the German 
Cuirassier horse of 1909 carried 334 
pounds.” 

Perhaps of even more value than its use 
for defense, armor is valuable in those vital 
operations of digging-in and of the brief 
charges across the open space between the 
trenches. Imperfect as its protection is, 
it is still protection, and its moral value is, 
therefore, great. Already steel shields are 
used in the trenches to protect the heads 
of the men as they dig. The need of some- 
thing of the sort under fire is suggested by 
the device of the infantrymen, who carry 
a bag of sand on their backs as they crawl 
out into the open to begin new trenches; 
the bags are a complete protection against 
shrapnel. Armor, then, in various forms, 
is already a potent element in this war, 
and likely to increase in importance. 

In one of his observations on the art of 
war, Napoleon remarked that “cavalry 
is most useful where the country is open 
and level. I found it so on the plains of 
Poland.”’ Exactly that phrase may be 
repeated as of this war, though it will gain 
by an addition to make it read: “cavalry 
is most useful where the country is open 
and level, and when the armies are un- 
evenly matched so that they move too 
rapidly across the plain to dig themselves 
in. This has been especially so on the 
plains of Poland.” In the early part of 
the war, when the Russians drove the 
Austrians rapidly back on the Carpathians, 
and in the last few months, when the Ger- 
mans drove the Russians rapidly back from 
Warsaw, cavalry—and especially Russian 
cavalry—has had nearly all its value as of 
old; its value for scouting, its value for 
swift manoeuvres to press an advantage or 
retrieve a defeat, its value for “shock” 
against the enemy’s line when its weight 
and velocity were needed to give impact 
to a decisive blow. 


THE CAVALRY OF THE CLOUDS 


But the aeroplanes, clattering through 
the clouds, are the real cavalry of this war. 
They are the ideal scouts, for they see the 
whole country they spy out, not merely a 
detail here and there. Except when one 
side gains “control of the air.”’ their re- 
ports eliminate surprise as a device of 
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victory; sudden flanking movements, dis- 
guised by a “diversion with cavalry”’ at 
some other part of the line, have largely 
gone to the rag-bag of tactics. Even Von 
Kluck’s gigantic drive around Sir John 
French’s flank owed its failure largely to 
the constant watching of British aeroplanes 
which kept the retreat always just a little 
ahead of his advance. Aeroplanes are the 
real protagonists of the prosaic story of the 
trenches. They tell the hidden artillery 
where to shoot, and that part of the field 
becomes automatically the graveyard of 
any force that seeks to cross it. 

But it is easy to forget—it has largely 
been forgotten—that the aeroplane is also 
a weapon. Bombs dropped from a little 
British Sopwith “tabloid’”’ flier destroyed 
a new Zeppelin in its shed at Diisseldorf; 
the Kaiser narrowly escaped death from 
its missiles at Thielt, in Belgium, where he 
had gone to watch the assault on Ypres, 
and several members of his staff were 
killed; aeroplane raids have done real 
damage to the Zeppelin factory at Fried- 
richshafen and to German supply depots 
at several places in Belgium. Dropping 
steel darts the size of a lead pencil in lots 
of several hundred at a time has caused the 
confusion of marching columns of troops 
and the instant death of many soldiers. 

But after all, this is most character- 


10! 


istically a war of artillery. Napoleon is 
its presiding genius. He first massed guns 
to annihilate part of an enemy’s line before 
the charge: the record of this war is 
monotonous in the uniformity of the 
entries, day after day, describing the 
massing of batteries such as Napoleon 
wanted but could never get. “Always 
work the artillery with great rapidity,” 
he said: these 43-inch British howitzers 
and French 75-millimetre rifles shoot 
from five to twenty-five shots a minute. 
“It is always behind time, and there is 
never enough of it,’ Napoleon added: 
a battery of a hundred pieces is a common- 
place in France, and once, in Galicia, at the 
Battle of the San, last May, the Austrians 
and Germans concentrated the fire of 
1,500 guns upon one short section of the 
Russian lines. High explosive shells to 
wreck trenches, shrapnel to kill their 
occupants—that is the ceaseless and char- 
acteristic note of this war. Artillery 
itself is old as history: good big siege 
cannon date from 1453, when the Turks 
besieged Constantinople with guns that 
fired a 600-pound stone a mile. Shrapnel 
is the better part of a hundred years old. 
The big novelty in weapons is the aero- 
plane—it has altered the tactics of all 
armies and with it the relative value of all 
other weapons. 


WILL PROSPERITY OR POVERTY 
FOLLOW THE WARP 


THE CONCLUSIONS OF AN OPTIMIST WHO DOES NOT BELIEVE THE PREDICTIONS 
OF A FINANCIAL CATACLYSM 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


[THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF SIX ARTICLES ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR] 


HE president of one of the 
larger New York trust com- 
panies, recently returned from 
Europe, is quoted as having 
said that the war would surely 

last until the end of 1916; that it was likely 
to last two years more and, if so, two years 


from now the United States will be involved 
in a universal financial cataclysm because 
of the destruction of European capital 
by the war. 

His prediction has made a very definite 
impression and has intensified the appre- 
hension previously felt by many regarding 
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the financial and commercial conditions 
which will prevail here after the war. 

It is this feeling that is restraining our 
internal trade, despite abundant crops, 
plethoric bank reserves, and an un- 
precedented balance of trade in favor of 
the United States. It is this feeling that 
prompts so many men to say “Go slow” 
when asked to authorize constructive and 
wealth-producing work. It is this feel- 
ing that is responsible for the depression 
in the shoe trade, the lumber trade, the 
building trade, and many other industries 
not directly stimulated by the “war 
orders,” and it is this feeling which, per- 
vading extensive commercial areas of the 
country such as the Pacific Coast and the 
South Atlantic States, dampens enthusiasm 
and checks normal development. 

It is safe to say that were it not for this 
feeling the superabundant bank credit 
now available would have found safe em- 
ployment long ere this in developing the 
marvelous resources of our but partially 
developed country. 

It may, in fact, be said that almost one 
side of the body commercial in the United 
States is paralyzed by the fear of this post- 
bellum cataclysm, while the other side is 
feeling the glow of the hectic activity in- 
duced by the demand for military supplies. 

It becomes, therefore, highly important 
to know whether the fear is justified. 

To go slow is wise if a cataclysm is 
really impending, but if not the produc- 
tive power of many lives that can never be 
lived again will be lost and the energy 
of the capital now reposing in our banks 
will remain latent. 

The belief that the waste and disor- 
ganization of war will bring business de- 
pression seems plausible and is fostered by 
the gloomy exhalations of the battlefield, 
but it becomes very debatable when ex- 
amined in the light of the precedents and 
the facts. 


NO DEPRESSION AFTER OTHER WARS 


The precedents are the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Crimean War, our own War of 
the Confederacy, the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Boer War, and the Russian-Japanese 
War. None of these wars was immediately 
succeeded by acute depression. Some of 
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them, in fact, appear to have induced or 
at least were followed by extraordinary 
activity and prosperity. 

This is noticeably true in the case of all 
the wars that have occurred since steam, 
electricity, and labor-saving machinery 
have made rapid economic adjustment 
possible. 

But it may be said that precedents do 
not apply to an unprecedented situation 
and that the magnitude of the present 
struggle is entirely beyond the measure- 
ment of history. 

This is true, and although principles 
generally apply irrespective of size, it is 
just as well to scrutinize the facts as well 
as the precedents. 

What, then, are the facts? About 
twenty million men are in arms in Europe 
at an expense to the various governments 
involved estimated at $40,000,000 a day. 
How much of this would be spent in luxury 
and extravagance if the belligerent nations 
were at peace, it is hard to say. 


IS ECONOMY OFFSETTING THE WAR WASTE? 


Certainly great economy is now being 
practised throughout Europe. 

Is it the equivalent of ten cents per capita 
daily? If so, the European population of 
450,000,000 is saving $45,000,000 a day, 
which is more than the cost of the armies. 

It is guesswork at best, but thus far the 
war has not disproved the axiom that 
the whole is equal to the sum of all its 
parts and that it cannot exceed that sum. 

Up to date the war has been fought with 
money obtained in Europe, and not else- 
where. Whatever may be borrowed in 
America is but a drop in the bucket. 

The belligerent nations are, therefore, 
taxing themselves or going in debt to 
their own citizens to pay for the war. 
This looks like the redistribution, but not 
the destruction, of capital. There is, of 
course, waste. It is represented by the 
cost of explosives which are reconverted 
into gas; of guns that are destroyed; of 
ships that are sunk, and the value of a 
few, not many, cities that are razed. But 
is this cost greater than that of automobiles 
that are worn out in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, of superfluous servants, of extrav- 
agant dressing and eating, and of the 
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many luxuries upon which money is spent 
in times of peace and prosperity? If not, 
then the wastes of war exceed those of 
peace only by the value of the lives des- 
troyed or rendered useless. 

A powder factory is no less economic 
than an ice factory except in that it may 
aid in the destruction of life and property. 

If we assume that, out of 20,000,000 
fighting men, 25 per cent. will be killed 
or crippled—an excessively high estimate— 
and that the economic value of these 
5,000,000 lives is fairly capitalized at 
$3,000 each, the maximum loss so resulting 
will not be in excess of $15,000,000,000 and 
probably much less. 

Regarding the other economic wastes 
of war, it is probable that they are ex- 
ceeded by the wastes of peaceful extrav- 
agance, and the profits derived from war 
expenditures are certainly no less than 
those accruing from an equal amount of 
non-military commerce. 

Although $15,000,000,000 is less than 
the estimated annual increase in the 
world’s wealth, it is a large sum and, 
though it may not produce a cataclysm, 
such a loss may well give us pause unless 
we can see some means of quickly recover- 
ing it. Is such a recovery possible and, 
if so, how will it be accomplished? 

In order to answer this question intel- 
ligently, it will be well to go back to first 
principles. 

Wealth is the marketable surplus of a 
man’s production, or increment, over his 
needs. The creation of wealth presupposes 
a surplus production and a demand for 
It. 

Robinson Crusoe and his man, Friday, 
might have produced twice as much food 
as they could eat, but so long as there was 
no one to whom they could sell what 
they did not use, wealth was for them non- 
existent. 

The moment that it became possible 
for them to exchange what they could pro- 
duce but did not need for something else 
that was valuable, not only to them but 
to others, then they commenced to accumu- 
late wealth. It is plain that the value 
of the things so accumulated depends upon 
their desirability to others. 

A man may own a beautiful country 


place or picture, but unless others are 
willing to buy them they are not wealth. 

Production and demand in combinaticn 
are, therefore, necessary to the creation of 
wealth; and it is to their reciprocal growth 
that the increase in wealth is due. 

As the productive power of the individual 
increases, he comes to have new desires 
and is able to satisfy them because he is 
producing more. This is described as an 
“increase of the purchasing power’ and 
it almost invariably accompanies an in- 
crease of the productive power. It is 
possible to conceive of a dozen intelligent 
men on an unknown and unvisited island 
starting out with nothing and rapidly 
becoming wealthy through an interchange 
of production, but the value of their ac- 
cumulation would be restricted by the 
limited demand for it and would be im- 
mensely increased as soon as the markets 
of the world were opened to them. 

It is plain, therefore, that the accumu- 
lation of wealth has a very definite rela- 
tion to the productive power, the number 
of producers, and their trade facilities, for 
every producer is a potential buyer by 
whose purchases the value of the product 
is stabilized and enhanced. 

In a world in which all persons—men, 
women, and children—were working up 
to the economic limit of their productive 
capacity, the increase of wealth would 
be marvelously rapid, and would be accel- 
erated by every labor-saving device that 
in effect increased the number of producers 
because it multiplied their efficiency. 

It is a little difficult to visualize such a 
world, for none of us has ever seen it. 


THE UNUTILIZED ENERGY OF THE WORLD 


There is hardly a man who works up to 
the limit of his capacity. There are mil- 
lions who try to do as little work as pos- 
sible. The waste even in the most scien- 
tifically conducted industries is enormous, 
and there is an immense amount of energy 
generated that is not utilized at all. 

It has been jokingly said that the col- 
lective energy of the baby’s cry would 
run the railroads of New York State if it 
could be conserved, and when we consider 
that only 15 per cent. of the energy of coal 
is utilized, that the unharnessed water- 
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power of the United States represents 
millions of horse-power going to waste, 
and that probably less than 5 per cent. of 
the available human energy in the world 
is productively employed, we must admit 
that a very slight increase in industry or 
efficiency will recover an enormous loss 
of wealth. 

This statement may perhaps be clearer 
if reduced to figures. As suggested, the 
capitalized value of the lives lost in the 
war may be $15,000,000,000. Five per 
cent. per annum is a fair interest on this 
sum and a further 5 per cent. will amortize 
the loss it represents in thirteen years. 
This is $1,500,000,000 yearly. 

If, by greater industry or concentration, 
50,000,000 men working 300 days a year 
can increase their production by the equi- 
valent of ten cents a day for thirteen years, 
the resulting increment at the end of that 
period will offset the assumed loss, interest 
and principal. 

Is this impossible? By a little speeding 
up or intensified application, practically 
any one can increase the value of his 
services or production ten cents a day, and 
many more than 50,000,000 persons are 
now peacefully at work in Europe, to say 
nothing of the unnumbered millions of 
Asia, Africa, and America whose energies 
will be quickened by the demands of post- 
bellum reconstruction. 


DISASTER SOMETIMES BENEFICIAL 


Through fires which almost wiped them 
out, the economic renascence of Chicago, 
Baltimore, Boston, and San Francisco was 
accomplished, and these cities are to-day 
greater and richer than ever mainly because 
disaster put everybody energetically at work. 
The war is likely to have the same result. 
If it does and all those who can work be- 
come producers to the extent of only half 
their capacity, the recovery will be amaz- 
ingly rapid. 

This is, of course, too much to hope for. 
A world in which all those who can work 
shall be found working up to even half 
their capacity will be an economic Utopia 
impossible so long as men continue to be 
as lazy and as self-indulgent as they are. 

It is, however, entirely possible that 
national pride, spurred by need, will in- 
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crease the aggregate of productive energy 
by at least 10 per cent., and if it does there 
will be no cataclysm, for the immediate 
addition to the world’s wealth will be 
prodigious. 


WAR A STIMULATOR OF INDUSTRY 


In France, England, and Germany the 
war has already put most idlers at work 
and made men willing to labor longer and 
more efficiently, and the fact that war al- 
ways has this effect probably explains the 
paradox of the prosperity by which it is 
nearly always followed. 

It comes to this: The increase of wealth 
is in proportion to the intensity and ef- 
ficiency of human industry, for which war 
is the greatest stimulus thus far known. 

War is, in fact, stimulating to mankind 
both physically and mentally. 

It not only makes men willing to labor 
longer hours but it leads them to devise 
ways of making their labor more efficient. 

With every great war there is an increase 
in the use and invention of labor-saving 
machinery. 

Whether, like the alleged increase in the 
proportion of male babies born in war 
times, it is a case of cause and effect, we 
cannot definitely tell. 

In a previous article, | have referred to 
the quickened interest in economic and 
technical literature as one of the intellectual 
reflexes of the war. 

Probably the fact that war compels 
economy predisposes men to the use of 
machines that economize human energy, 
but whatever the reason for the coin- 
cidence, the consequences are amazing. 

In Europe, the era of railroad building 
that succeeded the Napoleonic Wars in- 
creased the world’s wealth by many times 
the sum the wars had cost. In our own 
country, industrial coérdination and the 
use of automatic machinery was so rapidly 
extended after the War of the Confederacy 
that our national wealth, estimated at 
7 billion dollars in 1850, had grown to 
187 billion in 1912. 

Instances of this coincidence between 
war and the subsequent increase of wealth 
through increased mechanical efficiency 
might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. 
Who knows what effect in cheapening and 
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facilitating transportation may follow the 
military use of the aeroplane and the sub- 
marine? In this country, as a result of the 
war, we are developing our own supplies 
of dye stuffs and potash and seem likely 
to increase our national wealth accordingly. 

Carlyle said that ‘without tools man is 
nothing; with tools he is everything.” 

In the manufacture of pins by hand, it 
takes 140. hours to manufacture twelve 
packages of one pound each, while the 
machine does the same amount of work in 
one hour and a half. 

To make 100 pairs of shoes of a certain 
grade takes 1,800 hours by hand and 
200 hours by machine, and the cost of the 
machine-made shoes is one-fifth of the 
hand-made. 

When gingham cloth was made by hand 
it took 5,800 hours to make 500 yards. 
It takes 72 hours by machine. 

In agriculture the same thing is true. 
A good man with a scythe could formerly 
reap one acre a day. A good reaper and 
binder can do it in twenty minutes. 

The increased effectiveness, according to 
United States reports of man labor when 
aided by the use of machinery, as indicated 
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by these figures, varies from 150 per cent. 
in some cases to 2,244 per cent. in others. 

If it be true that war leads to the in- 
creased use and invention of labor-saving 
machinery, as well as greater individual 
industry, then there need be no fear of its 
economic effect. Economic readjustments 
may, indeed, be necessary, and as soon as 
they are completed there will be increased 
prosperity but no cataclysm. It is a law 
of physics that “action and reaction are 
always equal in opposite directions.” The 
same rule applies ineconomics. Were it 
otherwise, the world would retrograde in 
time of war, and it doesn’t. 

What surer guarantee can we have that 
with the return of peace the productive 
power of mankind, unleashed and quick- 
ened by need and competition, will speedily 
be manifest in an addition to the world’s 
wealth incredibly beyond precedent? 

America at least has no reason to doubt 
this conclusion, for already we are by far 
the richest nation in the world and rapidly 
growing richer while the progress of our 
competitors is retarded by an epidemic of 
war madness from which we have thus 
far been immune. 
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THAT PHYSICAL FITNESS IS THE GREATEST OF ALL THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 
OF MILITARY EFFICIENCY, AND THAT A SOLDIER, MUCH LESS AN OFFICER, 
CANNOT BE MADE IN A MONTH EVEN WITH THE MOST VIGOROUS 
AND THOROUGH TRAINING — A NEW APPRECIATION OF THE 
STRENUOUS PROFESSION OF THE REGULAR SOLDIER 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


HE American Newspaper is 
constitutionally incapable of 
presenting even the first ele- 
mentary accurate impression 
of the training camps recently 
held at Plattsburg Barracks for the benefit 
of the plain armchair citizen. A peaceful 
student like myself, recently Number 3 in 
the second rank of Squad 15, Company 
G, second battalion of the provisional 
regiment, finds it quite impossible to pro- 


ceed with the narrative of his impressions 
and benefits received with the conception 
presented by the press as a background. 
I neither saw, nor heard of, nor have any- 
thing to relate about the camp I have been 
reading of in the Sunday editions. To my 
mind the attitude of the place has been 
totally and ignorantly distorted and mis- 
represented in the best of American 
journalistic style. 

To begin with, from the papers one 
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might suppose this regimental drill—the 
incessant and thorough routine, the stren- 
uous manceuvres and the dead level of 
the same uniform and the same diet and 
the same contempt for all precedents and 
authorities extant in the world not em- 
bodied in the corporal, the sergeant, and 
the captain of the company—was really 
only the masquerade of a society function. 

The news of this great athletic camp, of 
this team composed entirely and exclusively 
of fighters and marchers and sharpshooters 
in the making, was ridiculously larded 
with the names of insignificant privates 
and amateur corporals, whose place in the 
scheme of things there was that of the 
novice. There is an obvious parallel be- 
tween a football team and an army, and 
between the training of a fullback and a 
first-rate squad leader. And any graduate 
of Yale or Princeton, with the vaguest 
memory of the rigor of the early season 
and the discipline of the second team, would 
rightly receive with unmitigated disgust 
any attempt to report the training of his 
University eleven which dwelt exclusively 
on the abortive efforts of the heir apparent 
of some celebrity in the fifth scrub to drop 
on the ball without fracturing a rib. No 
one on earth is concerned with the pedigree 
or the floral home surroundings of the dirty 
urchins that charge up and down Soldiers 
Field in November in preparation for the 
annual battle with Yale, least of all the 
head coach. His eyes are directed exclu- 
sively to the selection of nerve and stamina, 
of steady eyes and strong wills and tough 
muscles and daring dispositions. And the 
sixty-yard punter is the hero of them all. 

Now the most important and funda- 
mental thing about this Plattsburg camp 
is that from start to finish this was 
exactly the attitude of the officers and of 
every private I saw. It is of enormous 
moment to the people of the United States 
that the men they have trained and rely 
upon for the making of their Army, and 
in the last ditch to revive the Spartan 
spirit and remold us into the stern stuff 
our soldiers are made of, should be thor- 
ough, efficient, and determined; that from 
the instant the roll is called the drab of 
superficial distinctions and the froth of 
histrionic interest be eliminated. 
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Now this was the case exactly. I went 
to Plattsburg as ignorant of military life 
as I am of celestial life, but with a school- 
boy respect and pride in the Army. | 
came away tired and awakened, but with a 
firmer and deeper respect for the West 
Point graduate and the enlisted man. 
They mean business, and it was a tre- 
mendous satisfaction to have been forced 
to play a real game for all it was worth. 


THE DAY'S WORK AT PLATTSBURG 


However, the perspective of the reporter 
and the camera man was probably at its 
worst with regard to “propaganda.” Let 
us suppose you had been called from a 
dreamless sleep making careful headway 
toward about eleven o'clock by the clear 
tones of a bugle blasting at sunrise, had 
lined up with your neighbors like a picket 
fence and proceeded to exercise every limb 
and crick in your body with the violence 
of a drowning man, merely as an eye- 
opener—had played valet, chambermaid, 
bootblack, garbageman, barber, and police- 
man, eaten your breakfast and cleaned 
your gun, and like the tortoise put your 
house and your kitchen and your arms and 
your bed in a neat bundle on your back 
and proceeded down the big road at a lively 
trot by seven-thirty; had strained both 
your intellect and your tendon of Achilles 
in fantastic endeavor to obey the crisp 
final orders of a Czar involving every 
possible turn and gait, standing, kneeling, 
crawling, and extending over miles of 
territory; that you arrived back barely in 
time for the necessary swim before dinner 
and the cavalry drill; that one o'clock 
found your aching legs plastered to a horse 
with the habits of a fiddler crab, whose 
action for two hours you were supposed 
to conform to the vagaries of the com- 
mander; and let us suppose, which is the 
case, that you got back just in time to 
empty the vaseline can and mop your brow 
and shoulder your Springfield and tie on 
your belt and bayonet and march left 
front into line around and around and 
around while the band played and the 
divinity at the head of the column carried 
conviction that you were an ignoramus and 
a mollycoddle. 


That is a long sentence. But it is not 
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hypothetical. It is the exact record of the 
eighth day until mess call. Now | wish 
to ask this: Suppose, having occupied 


your day thus, and eaten dinner, and then 
been lined up again and marched to listen 
to a lecture on ordnance as terse, accurate, 
definite, and instructive as a demonstra- 
tion in calculus—and then some pleasant 
gentleman had arisen to make some 
ordinary remarks from the outside world 
about things in general and “prepared- 
ness” and such, wouldn’t you be dis- 
gusted if your evening paper hailed him as 
the great card and listening to him as the 
day’s work? 

It was a mistake to have any “propa- 
ganda”’ at all. But the confusing of this 
month of shooting and marching and dis- 
cipline with a talkfest is a crime. 


THE MAKING OF AN OFFICER 


The most biased observer would be com- 
pelled to admit that the provisional regi- 
ment received the most thorough and 
rigorous possible month’s training in the 
school of the soldier. It is supposed that 
this training is to fit the men to be officers 
in volunteer regiments in case of necessity. 
To the layman engaged in this course it is 
very plain that the training could not con- 
ceivably make a competent officer of any 
civilian. First of all one must be a soldier. 
And then be leader of a few men. And 
at this point the art of war, of the tactician 
and the strategist, the ordnance officer and 
the engineer, begins. These branches were 
quite beyond the possibilities of the in- 
struction provided. But it must be of 
great interest to thousands of countrymen 
ignorant of what it is all about to know 
exactly what a normal recruit in this game 
did, and what he learned, and what good 
he received. 

To begin with, neither you, nor I, nor 
the moonshiner in the mountain, nor the 
moose hunter on the lakes in our normal 
state could be called of any use whatever 
as a soldier. I’ve heard this said. But 
now | knowit. And this is worth knowing. 
On the other hand, it is not such a com- 
plicated thing. In the end it comes down 
to these things pure and simple—to be 
physically fit to march any distance; to 
be able to shoot straight under the most 
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terrifying possible circumstances—and to 
acquire by practice the habit, equal to 
second nature, of obeying a few funda- 
mental commands. The rest is hardihood, 
courage, the will to fight, and the spirit of 
the team. 

Now the very essence of this is physical 
condition. That as a nation we are in- 
dividually not in such condition was very 
strikingly shown at the manceuvres. This 
Plattsburg regiment was recruited largely 
from athletes—polo and football players, 
militiamen, big game hunters, and such 
people, probably tar above the average of 
our citizens. They had a month’s very 
vigorous training. And yet ten miles was 
the utmost limit they could cover as a 
body in march in one day. Yet the 30th 
United States Infantry two days before 
the amateur war began arrived at camp 
about 4.30 in the afternoon, the band 
playing “What the hell do we care,” 
having covered thirty-two miles to a man 
since reveille. 


TEACHING THE ART OF SOLDIERING 


Here is the way they set about making 
soldiers of us: We rolled into camp in a 
string of automobiles and trucks, with 
one armored car, heralded far and wide 
as the only armored car in America, 
Captain Reynal Bollings, provisional cap- 
tain, in charge of Captain Smedburg, 
United States Army expert in the matter 
of machine guns. We were equipped 
with nothing but an olive drab uniform, a 
tin can, called a mess kit, a blanket and a 
poncho, an automatic and a bolo. We 
were provided a dozen tents and a box of 
pegs, and proceeded to combine these into 
an orderly row of habitations. 

We slept soundly, six in a tent. The 
trumpet called us forth at 5:30, and at 6 
o'clock we were lined up in full regalia, 
and no time wasted in teaching the manual 
of arms, squad formations, and those 
details of the parade ground familiar to all. 
We proceeded at the double quick to the 
main carnp half a mile away for breakfast. 
This breakfast was excellent and whole- 
some and quite plain and satisfactory. 
Then at 7:30 the assembly call brought 
the infantry companies to attention. 
Every man belonged to one of these eight 
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companies. Mine was Company G. 
This was marched out into the main road, 
lined up, and the men placed according 
to sizes and divided into squads of eight. 
These squads were placed in command of 
the nearest available recruit who had 
previous experience. Then for two weeks 
from 7:30 to 11:30 or 12, with diminishing 
periods of rest as the days wore on, we 
struggled through the formal close forma- 
tion drills, each day with more and more 
equipment on our backs. I would not 
exchange the mere exercise for any other 
experience I have had since college days. 
Three hours each morning of invigorating 
action, the ever increasing appearance of 
form and cohesion to the company, and 
the spirit of loyalty and friendship for the 
men in the platoon began to give us a 
faint glimmer of what a team is—of what 
makes an army corps. 

We were then told that these drills 
were mere one-finger exercises, the calis- 
thenics of the Army, in no way a part of 
the real game, except in so far as they 
accustomed men to the feel of a rifle and 
to respond to the voice of command. Only 
one thing is of the essence: to be pro- 
ficient in battle. 

Men battle on their stomachs. From 
that day on we spent our mornings in 
extended order—which is to say in a long 
line stretched prone across the landscape, 
a mountain on our weary backs and the 
Springfield snapping at the visionary foe. 
We advanced in squads or platoons at top 
speed for miles—we crawled over ten 
thousand acres, and we charged, until 
dizzy, all over the country. This, my 
friend, is no easy task. It gives you an 
abnormal respect for the real fighting man. 
To advance a mile on your belly, or by 
rushes, carrying thirty-eight pounds, be- 
sides shooting an eight-pound rifle the 
whole way, after a long march, even when 
no burst of shrapnel enhances the enter- 
tainment, is very strenuous business. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF PLATTSBURG 


If the average youth throughout the 
country appreciated in the slightest degree 
what he would gain in physique, in mental 
stamina, and in broad democratic associa- 
tion by a month of this citizen soldiery, 


there would not be officers or pastures or 
bayonets enough in the country to aceom- 
modate them. I never had even a glim- 
mering conception of what this country 
is, or by whom it was inhabited, until | 
ranged alongside a haphazard thousand 
men from its workshops, and sang in close 
harmony with them of an evening. They 
were all boys—impulsive, friendly, eager 
to know and to learn, gregarious and 
hearty. The uniform is a wonderful 
leveller. At the end of a long march when 
the ranks blew in, dirty and tired and 
unshaven, there was no human being could 
tell, and none cared to know, who was the 


millionaire and who was the plumber. 


The cheerfulest man was the greatest man, 
and the sturdiest man the leader. And 
your squad were your comrades, your 
chance bunkies your ancient pals, and men 
came to know in a natural and respectful 
way dozens of others from distant places, 
with different views and different con- 
nections. . 

And not the least of it is the discovery by 
the layman of the soldiers of the United 
States. We were all enlisted men by rank 
and by costume, and with the enlisted man 
we fraternized. Many an hour we spent 
discussing the details of soldiering with 
the veterans of our little campaigns, and 
it should be recorded that we were received 
by the professionals with a friendly and 
hearty courtesy, were instructed by them 
on the ranges and in the march and at odd 
moments—were rendered by them _ in- 
numerable services for nothing, and treated 
by them on the manceuvres as comrades 
and soldiers. This is a very high tribute 
to their kindness and consideration. Com- 
ing from Plattsburg, one no longer views 
the Army as a mythical and unknown 
thing, composed of officers and God knows 
what or who. 

Besides a modicum of health and a dis- 
turbing sense of ignorance and an enorm- 
ous respect for the Springfield rifle and 
the advantage of cover and an under- 
standing of what it requires to become as 
one of the regulars, not to mention a first 
lieutenant, we gained a certain amount 
of definite military information, which 
it is our duty to impart to our friends 
at home. 
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“IF | WERE GOING INTO EXPORT 
TRADE” 


A DEFINITE PLAN OF RESEARCH, ORGANIZATION, AND SALESMANSHIP FOR A 
MANUFACTURER WHO PLANS TO EXTEND HIS MARKET 


BY 


CHARLES C. CHOPP 


UPPOSE I were the president 
of a successful manufacturing 
company that had built up its 
business entirely within the 
United States and that I had 
made up my mind to see if we could not 
extend our business abroad—into South 
America, for example. What would be 


the proper course for me then to pursue?” 
This question has been asked of me 
several times lately, so that | have had to 
analyze carefully my fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the export field to frame my reply. 
The first thing I should do would be to 
select from my own organization the man 


who had in the highest degree these two 
qualifications: 

1. A complete knowledge of our busi- 
ness, both in its technical and manufactur- 
ing aspects and in its general trade policy. 

2. The man whose openness of mind and 
flexibility of temper would seem best to 
adapt him to work in foreign fields. Such 
aman might very well be the treasurer or 
a vice-president of the company. He should 
certainly be high in the councils of the 
company and one of the brightest men in it. 

It may be just as well to pause here and 
discuss the reasons why I would choose 
this man rather than a man who was famil- 
iar with the language of the countries in 
which we purposed to extend our trade. 
The fundamental reason underlying this 
choice is that your foreign consumer is 
not buying somebody’s knowledge of 
Spanish—he is buying the American manu- 
facturer’s goods. And what he is inter- 
ested in is not correct pronunciation or 
idiomatic phraseology of his own tongue 
but the hard, practical facts about your 
product. He is going to ask every con- 
ceivable question about it—the price of 


it, whether or not it suits his climate, if 
not, how it can be changed, how it differs 
from your competitor's product and 
wherein yours is better and why—in other 
words, he is going to ask the most intimate 
details about your business and the most 
technical questions about your processes 
of manufacture. Mere acquaintance with 
a language will not supply the place of 
accurate and intelligent answers to these 
practical questions. It is easy enough to 
hire translators and interpreters. It is 
impossible to hire a complete understand- 
ing of your business and its product. 
Having selected the treasurer of our 
company to be its foreign export manager 
I should direct him to devote as much time 
as he needed—a year, if necessary—to re- 
search work. By this I mean that he 
should devote his time to correspondence 
with the Pan American Union, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in New York, export managers of 
allied and competitive manufacturing con- 
cerns, the study of the geography, civili- 
zation, and economic conditions of the 
countries we propose to penetrate—in other 
words, to a comprehensive study of every- 
thing that could be found out about foreign 
trade in general. Armed with this in- 
formation, | would then have him under- 
take more specific research work in those 
countries themselves. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, our company manufactured pianos 
and that the market we proposed to enter 
was South America. A_ personal trip 
through the Southern republics should be 
made to learn, first, whether there are 
enough people in those countries having 
sufficient means to purchase pianos to 
make it worth our while to seek them as 
a market. Second, to determine whether 
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our pianos are a product for which there 
is any demand or for which a demand could 
be created with a reasonable amount of 
effort. Third, whether their construction 
is such that they will stand the conditions 
of service to which they will be subjected, 
including the effect of climate upon the 
mechanism and finish. Fourth, if alter- 
ations in the standard design of our pianos 
be necessary, to meet different conditions 
of service, and whether those alterations 
can be made without too expensive changes 
in our factory. 

Suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
we assume that the answers to all these 
problems are favorable to our entering 
upon this trade. The export manager by 
this time has returned to our factory hav- 
ing in his possession the exact facts about 
where the market is, what changes we must 
make in our pianos to meet it, and who 
the principal distributors in the foreign 
countries are. His task then is to create 
an organization for gathering orders from 
this field and for filling them after they 
are received. This involves, first, a sales 
force and, second, an office force. Let us 
consider the sales force first. 

Our export manager has now before him 
the choice of entrusting the salesmanship 
of our goods in South America to some 
reputable exporting agency in New York, 
or to a combination salesman who handles 
the products of several allied but non- 
competitive lines, or to salesmen who de- 
vote their time exclusively to our concern. 
The first two methods are better adapted 
to small lines of manufacture. For ours 
we will assume that it is desirable to have 
salesmen who sell our goods exclusively. 

This raises the question of the qualifica- 
tions for a South American salesman. 
I should say without hesitation that the 
first qualification of a salesman is his 
ability to sell goods. Knowledge of a 
- foreign language and knowledge of foreign 
customs are entirely secondary to the 
trained habit of persuading other men to 
exchange their cash for the salesman’s pro- 
duct. Salesmanship is the same in all 
countries and at all times. I have sold 
paints in practically every country on 
earth and | have used exactly the same 
methods and the same arguments in selling 
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to a man in Stockholm that I used in sell- 
ing to a man in Key West and to a man in 
Cincinnati. The two primary qualifica- 
tions of a salesman of anything, anywhere, 
are that he shall have a good product to 
sell and that he shall know human nature. 

I should expect our export manager, 
then, to employ the best salesman he could 
afford (and | may remark in passing that 
a good salesman is cheap at almost any 
price and that a cheap salesman is rarely 
any good). Preferably he should be a 
man from our own organization but, fail- 
ing that, the best man outside of it that 
could be obtained. This man, however, 
should devote several months of his time to 
a careful study of every process of our 
manufacturing work and also take a course 
in our office so that he will understand our 
methods of doing business and our office 
methods of handling orders. His under- 
standing of factory methods is essential 
for reasons already explained. His under- 
standing of office methods is equally es- 
sential because nothing is more important 
in the field than that a salesman should 
send the most accurate and explicit details 
with his orders so that the home office will 
not have to guess about any part of it. 

Assuming now that an adequate sales 
representation has been gained in South 
America, what about the office corres- 
pondence? Also the question of credits, 
the problem of proper packing and ship- 
ping, and the questions of foreign tariffs, 
and foreign exchange. A good share of 
these problems is solved instantly by 
employing an intelligent young South 
American to do the routine office work of 
invoicing, translating letters of inquiry 
from Spanish into English and the sales 
manager’s replies from English into Span- 
ish, etc. The whole problem of packing, 
shipping, routing, etc., can be solved at 
a stroke by consultation with agencies in 
New York that have specialized in this 
business for a score of years and who are 
perfectly familiar with all the transporta- 
tion facilities, methods of packing, details 
of custom duties, etc. 

But before everything else in importance 
I place the preliminary research work and 
the high intelligence of the manager, and 
his familiarity with the business. 
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FOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
PROSPECTIVE EXPORTER 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Wor p’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine is led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or e:porting, in all parts of the country.—THE EpitTors. 


N PLANNING a campaign to obtain 
export trade many questions as to the 
advisability of undertaking such an 
enterprise naturally arise in the mind 
of the careful manufacturer. He 

wants to know just what trade conditions 
are in the South American republics, what 
the feeling is toward buying goods manu- 
factured in the United States, what are the 
best means to bring his products before 
the public, and whether he should appoint 
a representative or deal directly with the 
merchant himself. 

Consider the question “What is the 
attitude of Spanish-Americans toward goods 
made in the United States and do they 
want to buy them?” 

The South American continent is almost 
as large as the North American; vast 
mountains and rivers divide the country 
into sections whose people are utterly 
unlike in tastes, characteristics, and even 
inspeech. Though Spanish is the language 
of the majority, Portuguese is spoken in 
Brazil. Therefore it should be borne 
in mind that in studying the attitude 
of the South American countries it is 
hardly fair to classify them under the one 
title “Spanish-Americans;’’ each nation 
must be considered separately. Thus pro- 
United States feeling may be the keynote 
in Peru while the opposite may hold true 
in Paraguay, due, possibly to the same 
act of the United States Government. If 
the product be in the nature of a luxury it 
can readily be seen that there would be no 
more sale for it in the region of the Andes 
Mountains or in the sparsely settled dis- 


tricts of the Amazon than there would be a 
market for such luxuries in the Canadian 
Northwest or Labrador. But the big 
cities would use these goods just as much 
as our great metropolises. So that domes- 
tic methods in selling apply similarly to 
foreign fields of endeavor. 

A second important point is whether the 
Latin-American dealer will buy goods un- 
known to him, and what inducements may 
be necessary to make him do so. 

Once more it is a question of common 
sense, and the answer is to be found at 
home. Certain localities will take up new 
ideas where others will not. Western 
merchants are more apt to take up new 
schemes than are the conservative New 
England ones. So the characteristics of the 
countries must be studied, but first of all, 
and this holds good in any locality, the 
article which is to be sold must offer more 
advantages in selling than the goods the 
dealer already carries. No dealer is going 
to burden himself with an unknown stock 
unless it can be definitely proved to him 
that it is to his advantage and profit to do 
so. And if there is no demand for the 
article the manufacturer must set to work 
and coéperate with the dealer in creating a 
demand. Such a demand, once created, 
automatically shows the dealer that it is 
to his advantage to carry such articles, and 
he determines to keep a sufficient quantity 
of them on hand to meet the demand. 
For creating a demand for the product, 
advertising, in the local papers chiefly, 
must be indulged in. Then samples must 
be generously used, and window displays 
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for the stores, until the public’s attention 
has been aroused. 

A third and important point to be raised 
is the advisability of appointing an exclu- 
sive agent to represent a firm, or whether 
it is preferable to sell directly to merchants 
themselves. 

The class of articles to be sold must 
decide this question. If the products are 
automobiles, sewing machines, phono- 
graphs, or other high priced articles on 
which there would be a good profit for the 
agent himself, then the exclusive agent plan 
is the better; but on lower priced articles, 
which are more or less staples, the profit 
which the agent would make, would 
be so small that his desire to sell them 
might be problematical, and it is prefer- 
able to sell these directly to the merchant, 
aiding him, as has been said, with adver- 
tising and samples. In the appointment 
of an exclusive agency careful consideration 
should be given to the extent of territory 
over which the agent is supposed to sell. 
He should not be given sole representa- 
tion over an area which he could not cover. 
No sane manufacturer would give a Boston 
wholesale or retail merchant the agency 
for the entire United States except on 
proof of his ability to cover the territory, 
yet cases are of everyday occurrence in 
which even the most careful manufacturers 
give the agency for all Brazil, or all Ven- 
ezuela, even all South America, toa firm who 
probably could not sell goods outside of their 
own city. It is indeed a temptation for a 
firm who has never made a single sale in 
Brazil to agree when a dealer in Manaos 
sends in an order for $500 worth of goods 
on condition that he be given the exclusive 
agency for his republic for ten years. The 
manufacturer, knowing that in the ten 
years preceding he has never made a sale, 
and feeling that the order and implied 
promise of far larger ones is a godsend, 
seldom bothers to consult his atlas. Even 
if he does, and of course finds that Manaos 
is a thousand miles up the Amazon, he 
blinds himself to the impossibility of the 
would-be agent’s covering the entire coun- 
try—all because the order cannot be 
shipped unless the manufacturer agrees 
to the terms. A short cable offering the 


agency for Manaos alone would have, no 
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doubt, been the correct solution. The 
merchant as a rule generally asks for more 
than he can handle. Furthermore, the 
agency should begin with a small yearly 
guarantee but with a promise of increase 
based on the volume of future sales, an 
agreement which stimulates the dealer’s 
interest in selling the goods. But in con- 
sidering the volume of sales made by the 
various agents the condition and size of 
the population of the territory which each 
represents should be given due heed. One 
could hardly expect an agent in Cohoes to 
sell as much as in Chicago, nor could one 
expect the sales of the agent in the little 
town of Waracapuri in Colombia to equal 
those of the agent in Santiago, Chile. 

The question of samples is a most im- 
portant one and deserves careful investiga- 
tion. The sample is a great sales argu- 
ment, but it must be effectively employed. 
By means of a sample a dealer can easily 
test and determine the merits of a product 
and its value to him in handling it. But 
the sample is no magician’s wand to turn 
a rabbit into a gold watch or an inferior 
product into a superior one, as some manu- 
facturers seem to think. Its chief value 
lies in the fact that it demonstrates at 
once the qualities of an article which make 
it superior to its competitors, or else it calls 
attention to some new convenience in size 
or shape of package. And in sending a 
sample specific reference should be made 
to the particular points of advantage of 
the product and not to the whole. 

Furthermore, the size of the sample 
should not be too small. One manufac- 
turer of food products complained bitterly 
that his miniature samples were money 
wasted, for although he had sold goods to a 
number of dealers in South America and 
supplied them with samples for gratuitous 
distribution he had not received a s. cond 
order. Investigation proved that the small- 
ness of the sample was the reason for the fail- 
ure. The remedy was the use of a full sized 
package instead of the miniature sample. 

However, if a manufacturer desires to 
introduce goods which are of such a type 
that time alone can prove their advantages, 
it is money wasted to distribute samples; 
instead, advertising, testimonials, and tech- 
nical arguments should be used. 
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ELZC TRIG BLUE 
PRINTING MA- 
CHINE 


BLUE printing 

machine, de- 

signed for econ- 
omy, that will print 
continuous rolls or 
separately cut sheets, 
isa recent device that 
is finding favor among 
draughtsmen. The 
paper, traveling with 
the feeding belt on an 
incline with the trac- 


ing, is carried to the aN AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR MAKING 
BLUE PRINTS 


feed roller and around 
the printing cylinder, 
in which is mounted the lighting apparatus. 
The blue print paper is then delivered to 
the light-tight storage compartment and 
the tracing returned tothe operator. Any 
length of blue print can be made, from 
two to forty-eight inches in width. 

The machine is automatic. The only 


HIS MACHINES 


work required is that 
of placing the tracing 
and the blue print 
paper on the contin- 
uous traveling belt. 
There is no need of 
working in a darkened 
room, as the light- 
proof compartments 
take its place. 


DIGGING POTA- 
TOES WITH 
POWER 

M ECHANI- 

CAL potato 

digger has 
been invented for use 
in large potato fields where scientific har- 
vesting methods are required. It is drawn 
by horses and operated by a light-weight, 4 
horse-power gasolene engine. This machine 
lifts out the roots and loose potatoes, sepa- 
rates the clinging potatoes from the dried 
vines, and deposits the potatoes in crates. 














A POTATO HARVESTER 
joes, separates them from the vines, and deposits them in crates. 


The photograph has 


been retouched to emphasize the salient parts of the machine 
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WIRELESS TELEPHONES FOR TRAINS - 


The wireless laboratory of one of the great Western railroads. 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN WIRE- 
LESS TELEPHONY 


T THE Omaha headquarters of one 
A of the great Western railroads 

experiments in wireless telephony 
on trains have been conducted with a view 
to perfecting the system so that communi- 
cation may be 
established with 
trains at any time. 
Messages have been 
received by opera- 
tors on trains em- 
ploying the ribs of 
an ordinary um- 
brella as antennz 
and making con- 
nections by means 
of the high resist- 
ance of the human 
body. In the wire- 
less laboratory illus- 
trated herewith the 
six blocks represent 
cars. The method 
employed in coup- 
ling the wires be- 
tween cars is also 

















AN UMBRELLA AN- shown. It is con- 
TENNA fidently expected 
Operator receiving a that the system will 


wireless message through 
the ribs of an umbrella 


soon be perfected. 


How the wires are coupled between cars 


FORESTALLING THE CARPENTER 


bungalows are built without base- 

ments, it is sometimes more con- 
venient for the plumber to lay the neces- 
sary pipes before the floor is laid. The 
illustration shows such a case in which the 
plumbing work was done for a ten-fixture 
installation as soon as the foundations were 
laid and before any carpentry had been 
done. This system, however, cannot be 
successfully employed in districts where 
the houses are built with basements. 


| California, where the majority of 











PLUMBING BEFORE CAF 


Installing the plumbing syste f 
construction has bee: 
wu 
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NEW FOLDING BUNKS FOR WORK CARS 
They consist of a canvas sheet stretched upon metal tubes and can be folded back out of the way 


SANITARY BEDS FOR WORK CARS 


HE ordinary bunk in a railroad 
maintenance “Pullman” is the an- 
tithesis of the sanitary, collapsible 

bed shown in the photograph above. A 
canvas sheet is stretched on a frame of 
metal tubing suspended by four springs 
from chains attached to the ceiling. There 
is no place for dust, dirt, or vermin. 

The chain at each corner of the canvas 
bed is fastened independently to the ceiling 
and to the floor. By means of a small 


spring near the lower end and an eccentric 








“ESTING ARC LAMPS 

yo fit i 
el *¢. company for testing street 
n -: roof of their plant 


lever each chain is given an initial tension 
sufficient to keep it firmly in position. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF TESTING 
ARC LAMPS 


N order to test street arc lamps 
under actual service conditions an 
outdoor rack == - 

and a portable in- | 
tegrating sphere 
have been assem- 
bled on the roof of 
an electrical labora- 
tory in New York. 

The rack accom- 
modates_ eighteen 
series lamps, and in 
makingmeanspher- 
ical candle- power 
tests each lamp is 
lowered into the 
forty-inch integrat- 
ing sphere, the ac- 
curacy of which was 
verified by three 
other standard 
methods. When 
this sphereis not be- 
ing used it is rolled 














COMPACT AND SANI- 


into the compart- ae jing 

b4 eplacing the offen- 
ment erected just sive, germ-laden bunk of 
back of the rack. earlier days 








BENDING PIPES 


HE pipes or tubing shown in the 
accompanying photograph were all 
bent on a recently invented ma- 
They range from one to six inches 


chine. 
in diameter, the radii of the bends being 


from three inches to three feet. The time 
for making these bends varied from one 
half to two and one-half minutes. Some of 
these bends, done by hand, would have re- 
quired a gang of men, gas or fuel of some 
kind, and several hours of labor, so that in 
the saving of expense this machine pays 
for itself in a short time. 

A 53-horse-power electric motor drives 
the machine, and it operates on any shape 
of pipe or tubing, and makes any shape or 
style of bend. 








A PIPE-BENDING MACHINE 
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THE TELEPHONE METER 


An inexpensive machine for ascertaining the length 
of telephone calls 


TIMING TOLL CALLS 


SIMPLE, inexpensive machine for 
A timing toll calls has recently ap- 

peared. When a connection is made 
the telephone operator starts the meter 
recording by moving to the right the lever 
at the top. Moving this lever to the left 
instantly stops the indicator, showing the 
exact time which has elapsed in minutes 
and seconds. The meter is placed upon 
the keyboard within convenient reach of 
the telephone operator, who can tell at a 
glance the length of a call. 


By means of which a pipe can be bent to any desired shape in a few minu‘ 




































